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URDER done here” should 
be written up in many dis 
tricts of England. Of the 
people who live in East- 
bourne, in Sussex, 15 of 


live in Liverpool 36 of 
every 1,000 die in the same 


persons in Kensington 19 | 
persons die every year ; of | 
those who live in St. Sa-| 
viour’s, Southwark, 33 of 
every 1,000 die in the same | 
period. And we know} 
why. And much of the evil | 
could be prevented, and it | 
is not. Surely, then, we should 
not be going beyond the truth 
in writing up im that parish 
“Murder done here.” The 
oi medical officer of the General 
w'& Board of Health has just now 
issued an important paper, communicated | 
by Dr. E. H. Greenhow, on the different 
proportions of death-rate in different dis- 
tricts of England. To those who have long 
laboured to show the dangers of sanitary 
neglect, it is satisfactory to find that statistical 
inquiry and the evidence of the best medical 
authorities confirm statements which were 
made when these important matters were less 
considered and less understood than they are 
now. In connection with sanitary affairs, there 
is danger in the circumstance that those who 
have given attention to the subject are liable 
to think that in consequence of the informa- 
tion which has been spread abroad, the evils of 
unsanitary conditions are well understood. 
This, however, is not the case, otherwise we 
should not have need to lament the immense | 
number of valuable lives which are annually 
lost by diseases which can with certainty be 
prevented. 
Reports of the Registrar-General show that 
at least one-fourth of the annual mortality of 
England is of artificial production, and that of 
the 628 registration districts, in sixty-four'| 
(containing a population of about 1,000,000 | 
inhabitants), the death-rate ranges from 1,500 | 
to 1,700 in each 100,000; but the average | 
death-rate of all England is about 2,266 ; and | 
nearly nine-tenths of the registration districts 
of England show death-rates which are in ex-| 
cess of 1,700, and which, in some notorious | 
cases, run up to 3,100, 3,300, and 3,600, the | 
latter being an excess of deaths over the most | 
healthy districts of 2,100 in the 100,000 ! 


every 1,000 die during the | 
year. Of the people who | 


| 


time. And to take two| 
places that are closer toge- | 
ther: while of every 1,000) 


under its present circumstances, usually happen 
about eighty years of age.” In the Faro 
Islands, with a population of 8,000, the period 
fordeath by old age is between eighty and ninety 


guarded from misapplication, for an amount of 
premature deaths is a certainty, quite irre- 
spective of the immediate influence of exterior 
circumstances. 


“Children come into the world sometimes with 

malformations, which render healthy life impos- 
| sible ; sometimes with inherited disease, or in- 
| herited morbid predisposition; sometimes with 
| various ill-defined weaknesses of vitality, which 
render them unable to struggle onward, even for 
|a single year, or dispose them more readily to 
sink under the ordinary trials of infancy.” — 





Families in which gout, rheumatism, tuber- 
}cular, and other diseases are hereditary, have 
/not the average expectation of healthy life, 
and a certain share of every generation has in 
it from these sources the seeds of premature 
death. It is to be noted, however, that even 
in the worst of these conditions, much good is 


| effected by properly-directed efforts. 


The average number of those deaths which, 
in our present condition of society, must be 


| considered as unpreventable, may be gathered 
| from the equality of deaths from peculiar com- 


plaints in all the districts of England. Some 
contagious diseases, such as small-pox, hooping- 
cough, measles, and scarlatina, are never long 
absent from large communities. The first of 
these has, however, been rendered less fatal by 
Jenner’s discovery. Notwithstanding, these 
diseases must be classed amongst the inevitable 
causes of premature death; yet, says Mzr.| 
Simon :— 

“The fatality of these diseases is greatly and 
evidently proportioned to exterior conditions, and 
the poor suffer much more from them than the | 
rich, partly from possessing less ample means of 
treatment ; but mainly because of the impure 
atmosphere which commonly surrounds the patient 
in his overcrowded and unventilated dwelling. 

In respect then of these diseases (as of those 
previously spoken of) it may fairly be supposed 
that their natural tendency is to prevail with 
equal severity or equal mildness in all districts of 
England; and any disproportionate fatality of 
these in certain districts, as compared with their 
habitual fatality in other districts, is a fact which 
requires to be accounted for by the operation of | 
local causes.” 

Notwithstanding our system of poor-law and 
other means of relief, privation must be classed 
amongst the unpreventable diseases. 


“Children especially suffer from this cause, and 
many of their so-called scrofulous ailments are in | 
fact mere starvation disorders, which a few weeks | 
of better feeding would eure. And besides the } 
direet stint of food, and that indirect stint which | 
consists in the use of damaged and adulterated | 
provisions, there are other kinds of privation | 
inseparable from poverty. It must have scanty | 
house-room ; and this—at least till the means of} 
properly ventilating poor dwellings are thoroughly 
popularized—is an increased liability to disease.” 

If all men lived to their full term of eighty 
years, the death-rates in 100,000 would be 
about 1,250 ; and experience seems to 
show that there are populations in which there 
are only 1,500, 1,600, and 1,700 deaths per 
annum in the 100,000, and that a million of 
the inhabitants of England are living in these 
comparatively favourable districts ; and fixing 


years. But this physiological fact must be | 





(ot 
local circumstances are such as it is fully pos- 
| sible to counteract ; and that, consequently, of 
| the total mortality ascribed to these influences 
|in England, a very large share is preventable. 


| “Thousand of deaths annually arise from such 
diseases as are in the most absolute sense preven- 
table,—diseases which either will not arise, or will 
jnot spread, in communities which follow certain 
well-known sanitary laws. For, first, there are 
certain diseases, of which it is hardly a metaphor 
to say, that they consist in the extension of a 
putrefactive process from matters outside the 
body to matters inside the body,—diseases of 
which the very essence is filth,—diseases which 
have no local habitation except where putrefiable 
air or putrefiable water furnishes means for their 
|rise or propagation, — diseases against which 
there may be found a complete security in the 
cultivation of public and private cleanliness. Yet 
some tens of thousands of deaths annually arise in 


Cee) 


England from these diseases ! 





Surely, then, we may write up, “ Murder 
done here !” 

And again, there are diseases of other kinds, 
which annually kill some thousands more of 
our population, though the appointed preven- 
ives are so definite and so accessible that 
scarcely a death from such causes ought to 
occur in any civilised country. The preventa- 
ble diseases, cholera, diarrhcea, and dysentery, 
during nine years, 1848-56, have been fatal 
to 237,498 persons. In two years (1849 and 
1854), when cholera was epidemic, there died 
from the above causes 116,248 persons. (If in 
warfare such a multitude should meet their 
death, it would be considered a dire calamity.) 
A large proportion of the exeess of deaths in 
those years occurred during a few summer 
weeks, when the epidemic influence was at its 
height. 

Mr. Simon remarks that diarrhoeal diseases, 
for two reasons, claim particular attention. 
In the first place, these are increasing in this 
country ; during the years 1838-42 the deaths 
oecasioned by them were only 13 per 1,000 of 
the deaths from all causes; during the years 
1847-55 their proportion was five times as 
great. And in the second place, their epidemic 
aggravations are sometimes of appalling 
severity. These things are almost forgotten 
when they are past, but probably, since the 
days of the Great Plague, death has never so 
seared an English population as in the cholera 
lepidemie at Neweastle in 1853, and in the 
| Golden-square outbreak of 1854. 

Dr. Greenhow’s paper shows that the 
average death-rate from cholera (epidemic 
and otherwise) varies in a remarkable manner 
in different districts. The average death-rates 
of conjoined diarrheeal diseases have ranged 
from 4, 8, 10, 14, 17 in some, to 463, 493, 519, 
568, and 663 in others. This variation is 
remarkable, and although places under bad 
sanitary conditions have escaped, in no case 
have large numbers perished in towns or dis- 
tricts except in those which have been ill- 
drained, or in other ways neglected. “ No- 
thing,” says the health officer, “in medicine 
is more certain than the general meaning of 
high diarrheeal death-rates. The mucous mem- 
brane of the intestinal canal is the excreting 
surface to which nature directs all the acci- 
dental putridities which enter us : whether they 
have been breathed, or drunk, or eaten, or 


aggravation, and that these aggra rating 


The above figures show that in 564 districts | then 1,250 as the theoretical standard of pure 
life is artificially shortened to a considerable | health, we find that in the best circumstances 
extent beyond the average of 1,500 deaths in| in England, 250, 350, and 450 extra deaths are 
the most healthy neighbourhoods. i\to be attributed to diseases—some, it is true, 

Death by old age is, physiologically speak- | not now preventable—which have caused pre- 
ing, the only normal death of men. There mature death. We must add to what the 
are, however, differences of longevity ; some! Reporter says, that many of the causes which 
men are so constitutionally weak, that they | he classes as now unpreventable might have 
virtually die of old age before their sixtieth | been prevented, and should have been. 
year ; but it cannot, says Mr. Simon, “be far; That some districts of England are greatly 
from the truth to assume that were there no’ more fatal than others, affords strong pruma- 
artificial interference with the duration of life, | facie grounds for believing that the local ex- 
death by natural decay would, in this country, | cesses of fatality are due to local circumstances 


sucked up into the blood from the surfaces of 
foul sores, or directly injected into blood- 
vessels by the physiological experimentor, 
there it is they settle and act. As wine “ gets 
into the head,” so these agents get into the 
bowels ; then, as their universal result, they 
tend to produce diarrhea ; simple diarrhcea, 
in the absence of specific infections ; specific 
diarrhoea, when the ferments of cholera and 
typhoid fever are in operation. And any such 
distribution of diarrhceal disease as has just 
been noticed warrants a presumption,—indeed, 
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so far as I know, a practical certainty,—that 
in the districts which suffer the high diarrhoeal 
death-rates, the population either breathes or 
drinks a large amount of putrefying animal 
refuse.” 

A certain amount of diarrhoea depends no 
doubt on other causes than putrefactive pollu- 
tion of the system, but the fullest allowance 
for these causes cannot sensibly affect the 
general conclusion which has been stated. In 
proof of this, many instances might be given. 
Mr. Simons refers to only two of these: the 
first relates to the exemption of Tynemouth, in 
1853, from an epidemic which prevailed in 
its neighbourhood. Newcastle and Gateshead 
(about seven miles distant) suffered on that 
occasion the most terrible outbreak yet ex- 
perienced in England, and lost within a few 
weeks nearly 2,000 of their population. In 
the borough of Tynemouth is included the 
chief portion of North Shields, a_ place 
remarkable a few years ago for its unsanitary 
condition, and the population is connected 
with Newcastle both by railway and the river 
Tyne, and yet in Tynemouth there occurred 
during that epidemic period only four fatal 
indigenous cases. This escape was not due to 
an entire non-participation in the epidemic 
influence, for diarrhoea was generally prevalent 
in Tynemouth while cholera was in Newcastle ; 
nor did it depend upon the absence of oppor- 
tunities for contagion, for many thousands of 
persons from Newcastle and Gateshead fled to 
Tynemouth, and many continued to pass daily 
between the two towns. 

This contrast is remarkable, when we con- 
sider the heavy mortality caused by cholera 
at Tynemouth in 1848-9, when 463 deaths were 
caused by this disease. The cause of the 
escape of Tynemouth from the cholera attack 
of 1853 is evident: Dr. Greenhow states that 
in 1851 the Public Health Act was applied to 
Tynemouth, the provisions of the Act relative 
to the registration and regulation of common 
lodging-houses and slaughter-houses, and the 
construction of new streets and houses, were 
immediately put in force ; care was taken to 
prevent the erection of houses without proper 
conveniences, and provisions for ventilation ; 
no ash-pits were allowed to be made against 
the main walls of dwelling-houses, or without 
proper doors or covers. Wherever sewers 
existed, drains from the houses were insisted 
upon, and all persons laying out new streets 
were compelled to have back entrances into 
their houses, and to provide for the construc- 
tion of drains from the backs of the houses, 
instead of carrying them through the basement 
story, as was previously usual.* 

“In the autumn of 1852, when the reappear. 
ance of cholera in this country was considered 
probable, an active inspection of the town was 
instituted by the Public Health Act Committee ; 
the by-courts and lanes were thoroughly cleansed, 
the gully-holes trapped, the foul open ditch behind 
the North-street was cleansed and filled in, and 
many local nuisances throughout the borough were 
removed. On the report of the first death from 
cholera in Newcastle, in 1853, like measures were 
resorted to. The courts, lanes,and common lodging- 
houses were inspected by the health committee, 
aided by other members of the town council. 
Every common lodging-house in the town was 
peremptorily ordered to be lime-washed and | 
cleansed within forty-eight hours,—an order which | 














state as possible under existing circumstances ; 
1,500 cart-loads of manure having been removed 
in that short time from the vicinity of human 
habitations. 

The entire expense incurred by these operations 
amounted to 230/. which was afterwards reduced 
to less than 2007, by the sale of manure.” 


Without taking into consideration the salva- 
tion of life, it is worth while to contrast the 
cost of the cholera visit to Newcastle and 
Gateshead with the above trifling sum, which 
was the means of rendering this terrible disease 
harmless in the borough of Tynemouth. The 
contingent expenses of these last-named towns 
in connection with the four months’ cholera 
visitation amounted in four years, for the main- 
tenance of widows and orphans alone, to 
7,5001. and the cost, direct and indirect, of the 
epidemic in Newcastle and Gateshead, in con- 
nection with that visitation, amounted to about 





dered comparatively harmless by taking away 


the main conditions of its morbiferous efficacy 
and of its faculty of propagation. 


“ Every collection of medical experience teems 
with instances which illustrate what are these 
main conditions on which the fatality of fever 
depends. Such instances are of every degree of 
magnitude ; but in substance they all agree. The 
experience of common lodging-houses, the expe. 
rience of single courts in a town, the experience 
of hospitals and workhouses, the experience of 
barracks, the experience of the navy, the expe- 
' rience of prisons, are all to the same effect, Every 
| history of the worst prevalence of fever, when it 
| has existed independently of famine, has connected 


| its ravages with overcrowding and filth.” 





| Mr. Simon refers to the prisons of the pre- 
sent day in comparison with their condition in 
| John Howard’s time (not a century ago). 


It is truly remarked that if a single felon 





40,0001. a sum which, properly used, would | were known to die in England at the present 
have given the means of permanently improv-| day, under circumstances which, eighty-five 
ing the sanitary condition of those towns, and years ago, were the rule and habit of prison-life, 
rendering them safe from future attacks of this, the whole strength of public opinion would 


description. 

The second case mentioned refers to the dis- 
tribution of cholera deaths during two epi- 
demics in the southern districts of London. 
These districts, which comprise nearly one-fifth 
of the population of the metropolis, have been 
visited with great severity by cholera on each 
occasion of its prevalence in England. During 
the last invasion these districts were acci- 
dentally the seat of a gigantic sanitary experi- 
ment, and a difference in one sanitary condition 
ras seen to influence most remarkably the 
cholera mortality, for throughout those dis- 
tricts, during the epidemic of 1853-4, there 
were distributed two different qualities of 
water, so that one large population were drink- 
ing a tolerably good water, and another large 
population an exceedingly foul description of 
rater, and it was found that the deaths in the 
houses supplied by the bad water were three 
and a half times as great as in those supplied 
with good water. In 1848-9, there died of 
cholera in the most fatal district, 1,925. Be- 
tween the above date and the next visitation 
the water was improved, and cther sanitary 
changes made ; and in 1853-4, although the 
cholera was so fierce in its attacks in some 
other parts of London, only 611 died in the 


district we are speaking of : whereas, the water | 


of the once favourable district having become 
worse instead of better, the deaths which were, 


in 1848-9, 2,880, had, in 1853-4, increased to | 


3,476. 
Under the Registrar-General’s head of typhus 
(which does not include infantile fever or 


remittent fever), there were recorded, during | 
the nine years 1848-56, as many as 156,340 | 
deaths, being at the rate of 17,371 deaths per | 


annum. 
“is essentially a disease of filth. When the 
unventilated atmosphere of habitually over- 
crowded places reeks with a stagnant steam 
from the breathing and sweating of its inha- 
bitants,—a steam which condenses in fcetid 
drops on the window-panes, or soaks and rots 
in the papered or plastered walls, or where 
putrefying feces are accumulated in cesspools 
or ill-conditioned drains to taint the air or leak 
into the drinking water of a population, then 
this disease prevails in one or other of its 


was strictly obeyed; a large staff of carts and | forms.” 


men were at once employed to cleanse all the 


Among the 105 registration districts into 


courts, lanes, and back passages of the town, which, which Dr. Greenhow has inquired, there is 
after the rough dirt was removed, were sluiced | none but has suffered deaths from fever. The 


with water thrown into them by a powerful fire- 
engine afloat on the river. All the courts and 
smaller streets were lime-washed, depdts of quick 
lime for the use of the poor were placed in con- 
venient places throughout the borough, at the 
expense of the board of health, and, to induce 
them to make free use of it, the local authorities 
personally visited the inhabitants of the localities 
in which cholera formerly prevailed. Ruinous 
channels were repaired, and, where the gullies were 
imperfectly trapped, this was rectified; and 
chloride of lime, of which a ton was speedily con- 


sumed, was profusely used for the purpose of 


disinfecting them. In the course of fourteen days 
the town was brought into as good a sanitary 


‘ . Rene eee of the sanitary condition of Newcastle, 
iatcshead, and Shields will be found in a i 
volume of the Builder, Roe 





| death-rates from this cause have ranged from 
| 21 in one district to 33 in a second, and under 
50 in five others to 204, 207, and 209, 

The introduction of fever into places of good 
condition is considered exceptional ; but it is 
admitted that it may be carried to such places 
from some neighbouring filthy hovel which 
breeds it. But, generally speaking, the con- 
tagion has little tendency to multiply itself, 
except where the same conditions exist as those 
under which it began. Oftenest of all, there- 
fore, it is from hovel to hovel, from crowded 
lodging-house to crowded lodging-house, that 
the infection of fever spreads. The specific 
existing cause of continued fever cannot, per- 
haps, be utterly expelled or precluded, but 
when present in a community, it may be ren- 





“This fatal disease,” says Mr. Simon, | 


express itself as against a murder. Yet out- 
side the privileged area fever continues its 
| Tavages :— 

| “Tt continues them under circumstances which, 
| except for the mere bars and bolts of the prison- 
| house, are identical with those which Howard 
described; and if his language seems familiar to 
| the eye, it is not that his work has of late years 
often been consciously quoted: it is because the 
same close dark cells, the same damp floor, the 
same foetid atmosphere, have had to be again and 
again described by officers of health and parochial 


prison discipline, but as constituting the too 
frequent household circumstances of the poor.” 


17,000 or 18,000 victims of fever are annually 
slain,—the chief part from our labouring popu- 
lation,—and many more are laid prostrate by 
this cause for weeks and months, their families 
impoverished, and often brought to ruin and 
pauperism. 

oward closed his memorable appeal by 
suggesting that “if no mercy were due to pri- 
soners, the gaol distemper is a national concern 
of no small importance.” 

“Its claims to this rank of importance 


'are surely not yet at an end, while its causes 
‘remain virulent in the houses of our working 





| population, while its cruel contagion is maintained 
pat their cost, and while so many thousand lives 
/are yearly sacrificed to the negligence which lets 


| 
it continue.” 


We have said for years all that is to be de- 
duced from Dr. Greenhow’s valuable statement ; 
but it produces comparatively little effect. 
Coming, as this report does, with official war- 
‘ranty, and a blue cover, it will, perhaps, be 
Until what it 
‘teaches be widely understood and acted on, 
there will still be many places where we may 
with truth write up,—‘* Murder done here !” 


‘listened to by a larger number. 





THE TOMB OF WELLINGTON IN ST. 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 

In the crypt beneath the glorious dome of St. 
Paul’s, in London, repose the remains of our great 
commander. The coffin, which was laid upon the 
tomb of Nelson, immediately under the centre of 
the dome, on the day of the funeral, is now placed 
in a massive sarcophagus, on a white granite base- 
ment. It appears that there was some difficulty in 
obtaining a suitable block of stone for the sarco- 
phagus, either on the continent or in this country. 
At length one was hit on in a huge boulder ot 
porphyry, lying in the parish of Luxulion, near 
St. Blazey, on the southern coast of Cornwall. 
The stone was so hard that tools had to be con- 
structed specially for the purpose of cutting it; 
and as only one man could work there at the 
same time the carving of the inside took nearly 
two years to complete. The sarcophagus was 
hewn into form in situ. The cutting was done by 
hand; the polishing, for the sake of expedition, 
by steam-power. The mass was sawn in two to 
form the sarcophagus, the larger portion being 
hollowed out to provide a receptacle for the coffin, 
the smaller forming the lid. The porphyry, o 
which it is composed, is of a deep chocolate 
colour, crystals varying its surface with splashes 
of a yellowish red. On one side of the sarco- 
phagus is inscribed, in gold letters, “ Arthur, Duke 





medical officers; no longer, indeed, as scandals of 
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of Wellington,” on the other are the dates of his 
birth and death. At each end, on a plain circular 
boss, is a Greek cross, having a gilt outline. The 
granite pedestal on which the sarcophagus rests is 
from the Cheesewring quarry, Cornwall. 

The sarcophagus is supported at each end on a 
parallelogram of granite, which is higher than the 
top of the pedestal, so that light is seen through ; 
and against each end of these parallelograms are 
sculptured the head and paws of a sleeping lion, 
giving two therefore on each side of the sarco- 
phagus. The lower part of the walls of the 
chamber is also lined with rough white granite, 
with a moulding of polished red granite on the 


top; and there are four large polished granite | 


candelabra, of baluster shape, which stand at the 
four corners of the apartment. 
which surmounts each of these candelabra, rise 
four small jets of gas. The floor is paved with 


tiles, and this pavement has been extended to | 


that part of the crypt in which stands Nelson’s 
sarcophagus. The whole was arranged under the 
direction of Mr. Penrose. 

Weare unfortunate in not being able to express 
the same unqualified admiration in all respects as 
some of our contemporaries. With much that is 
noble about the mass, the lions’ heads give one 
very much the notion of animals creeping out of a 
hutch. The form of the candelabra, too, is some- 
what common, but was doubtless controlled by 
the material employed and the funds at command. 
An aspect of durability is the virtue of the whole, 
and this is not a slight one. 

Those who visit the tomb, and seek the new site 
which has been named for the proposed monu- 
ment in honour of Wellington, the Consistory 
Court, will find it on the south side of the nave, 
at the extreme west end, enclosed within an oak 
screen. The present intention is to place the 
monument designed by Mr. Stevens about the 
centre of this compartment, in face of the window, | 
and to employ marbles, mosaic work, and colour, 
in the decoration of the vaulting, walls, and floor. 
The panels which probably exist behind the 
present wainscoting are to be filled, if present 
views prevail, with bas-reliefs, on which other 
sculptors would probably be employed. A model 
of the full size is to be first erected, but as the 
proper preparation of this will involve nearly all 
the head-work required for the monument itself, it 
will be some time before anything be done. We 
shall have something to say on the subject before 
long. 





ON ANCIENT MASONS’ MARKS AT 
YOUGHAL AND ELSEWHERE ; 
AND THE SECRET LANGUAGE OF THE CRAFTSMEN 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN IRELAND.* 

Ir is now pretty well known that our Medieval 
architectural remains bear an undoubted impress 
of the age in which they were erected, indepen- 
dent even of tradition or history,—as, to the prac- 
tised eye, the tapered window ope, inclining door- 
jamb, and massive wall of well or ill wrought 
masonry, the form, style, and construction of 
arches, workmanship of sculpture, and section of 
mouldings, &c. each and all contribute in forming 
unerring clues to the date and period when 
erected, 

But that the early builders incised secret marks 
on the products of their heads and hands may not 
be generally known, yet is a fact well worth our 
attention. 

That the craftsmen and masons of the Middle 
Ages, in Ireland, not only had private marks, but 
also a dialect called “ Bearlagairna-sair,” which 
was unknown to any but the initiated of their 
own callings, is also a fact worth our particular 
attention. 

This dialect has been preserved to our own 
times, and is still used among masons (though not 
exclusively confined to them) in the counties of 
Limerick, Clare, Waterford, and Cork : to the two 
latter counties it is chiefly confined in the present 
day. The writer made it an amusement, during 
part of the last year, to jot down, from among 
his masons, every word of “ bearlagair ” he could | 
get an inkling of, until he conceived the subject 
was exhausted; and indeed, it is but fair to say, 
when the men found it was an amusement “to 
book their slang,” they gave every facility in the 
collection, in general, except an odd, crusty old 
craftsman, who thought it “very wrong to let out 
their secrets ;” but, when hinted, from mischief, 
that it was only for “prenting” they were being 
collected, the old Arrickt was well inclined to! 

* Read by Mr. E. Fitzgerald, architect, at a meeting of | 
the Kilkenny Archeological Society. 

+ Arrick, a mason or artificer. 





From a sphere | 





draw the Limeen* from his Rochawn-thour+ on | be supposed for a moment that they lacked archi- 
his more communicative comrade, and swearing | tects and craftsmen in the latter part of the 
“it was 3 inches of his Gladeen t he’d get if such | twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
a thing was done when he was a boy.” | and, from the advanced position in learning and 
The words are now thrown into something of| architecture at the time in Ireland, there is good 
order, and a glance will show they are more than | reason to conclude it was she supplied other nations 
mere slang, or a dialect got together by an igno- | with the materials now said to have been borrowed 
rant set of unlearned operatives. This will at from them by her. The mason-marks gleaned 
| once be seen, as Hebrew, Greek, and Latin enter | even from the old buildings at Youghal nearly 
| often into their construction,—the Irish always prove this, as they are identical, in many instances, 
| predominating. From this fact, the language and | with those of Scotland and the Continent. Two 
/mason-marks are here placed together, the writer marks, in particular, from the Round Tower at 
believing them to belong to the same body of Brechin, a structure Dr. Petrie says he will prove 
| craftsmen. | to have been built by Jrish churchmen about the 
Numbers of our ancient architectural remains year 1020, are identical with two we have at 
are dotted over with mason-marks, hitherto) Youghal; and others from the Cathedral at Pres- 
scarcely noticed, for want of attention being called burg, a much later building than the Round 
to them. The writer is informed that Holy Cross, | Tower—a clue which, coupled with other proofs, 
Askeaton, and Hoare Abbey, Rock of Cashel, are | to the writer’s mind, shows that the Irish of the 
among the marked. Mr. Wakeman, writing on| twelfth and thirteenth centuries were the iden- 
Leighlin Cathedral, in the Jrish Ecclesiastical | tical itinerant architects and building Freemasons 
Journal for July, 1851, says, “The southern | of the times in question. Our Irish precedence in 
transept no longer exists, and its archway, which | learning and architecture, before the English inva- 
is as old as any portion of the building, and! sion, is an interesting subject, well worthy the 
exhibits upon several of its well-chiselled stones | attention of Irish archxologists. 
the singular incuttings known as masons’ marks, The marks in the interior of St. Mary’s Church, 
is now used as the doorway of the church. The | Youghal, are several times repeated through the 
curious characters, which are supposed to indicate | church, some being from 30 to 40 feet from the 
the work of the bands of Freemasons, who, during | ground. The marks are confined to the wrought 
a considerable period of the Middle Ages, wan-| stones of piers, quoins, and arches, and exclusively 
dered from place to place, as their services were | to the thirteenth - century work ; there being 
required, occur on many edifices of Early Pointed | earlier and later works in this structure, but no 
work in Ireland, but have never, as far as we| masons’ marks have been yet discovered on them. 
know, been collected or properly examined. This | Indeed, the writer has examined several eleventh 
is greatly to be regretted, as by a careful exami-| and twelfth century Irish buildings, and as yet 
nation and comparison of the so-called masons’ | has not discovered any mason-marks on them ; 
marks, as they occur in this country, with those but does not, on this account, consider other 
which in England and upon the Continent have | buildings of the same date, in other parts of 
excited the attention of ecclesiologists, some addi- | the country, exempt from them. One mark, 
tional light might be thrown upon the architec- a fern, is taken from a tomb-flag or stone 
tural history of Europe during a period most! coftin-lid of the thirteenth century, inscribed 
remarkable for the grandeur and excellence of the with ROGER DEIVIL.£E. This mark is not 
monuments which it has beqweathed to us.” Thus used in any other part of the building, but is 
we have an additional interest thrown around our | among the mason-marks of St. Ninian’s Lodge of 
old Irish architectural remains, which the mem-| Freemasons, Brechin. Roger Deivil’s name 
bers of the Kilkenny Archeological Society may | appears on the Battle Abbey Roll; so that it 
well turn to account ; as, if each member copied | would appear that he, though _by descent a 
the marks in his own vicinity, a collection might, | soldier, was one of the “craft.” The triangular 
without much difficulty, at once be effected, and| marks are from the Dominican — Friary at 
the desired comparison at once drawn. Towards Youghal, a building founded in the middle of the 
effecting this purpose, specimens are given from | thirteenth century: three marks are all that could 
two celebrated ancient continental cathedrals, | be found on it; but very little of the abbey is 
some from Scotland, and others from the ancient | there to be examined, as the destructives ot Crom- 
remains at Youghal. well’s time nearly demolished it. These marks 
This comparison would be the more interesting, are much used in St. Mary’s, and among my col- 
as it may also substantiate the opinion which lection from Scotland also. Similar marks are 
seems so generally received, concerning the migra- | also used in the continental cathedrals. The 
tion of the itinerant Freemasons during the| two marks in the form of _crosses, are from 
Middle Ages ; but on what authority this opinion | the Round Tower at Brechin, which the late 
is founded has not been given or satisfactorily | lamented Patrick Chalmers, Esq. PSA. pub- 
settled. Brewer, in his “ Beauties of Ireland,” lished, with a number of others from Brechin, 
also touches on the subject, alluding to the simi-| in the Archeologia for 1852, and to the kind- 
larity of features existing between the Irish and ness of whose brother, John J. Chalmers, Esq. 
English edifices, during the period under consider- | of Aldbar Castle, Brechin, the writer is in- 
ation. He says, in vol. ii. page 116, of the Intro- | debted for a copy of Mr. Chalmers’s paper and 
duction, “That the religious edifices of Ireland plates, which are here referred to. Mr. Chalmers 
should display a sympathy in fashion with those | mentions that “but two distinct mason-marks - 
of England will, indeed, be esteemed highly pro- | on this tower, but they are frequently repeatec ; 
bable, when we remember that such structures so that it may be inferred that only two masons 
were rarely, in either country, the works of native | were employed in preparing stones for the build- 
artists. It appears that bands of architects and | ing; a supposition probable enough in itself. 
workmen, of different nations, who had been long He also says that they “are generally cut along 
in the habit of travelling over Enrope in search | the whole length and depth of the eae — 
of employment from the princes, nobles, and clergy, | that “ Dr. Petrie says that he is to prove “ t ue 
in the erection of churches, castles, and bridges, tower] to have been built by sear’ om =r 
were incorporated by the Pope towards the close | about the year of our Lord 1020. sg 
of the twelfth century, and were, at the same time,|_ Mr. Chalmers, in writing on the use and origin 
endowed with various other important privileges. | of mason-marks, says: “These marks, in all 
Under the name of Free and Accepted Masons, | probability, had their origin before the Christian 
this fraternity was well known in Ireland and | era; and this would indeed be placed beyond all 
Britain, and “erected the principal churches of | doubt if the marks observed by Colonel Howard 
both countries.” Now, as to Brewer's assertions | Vyse and others, on stones in the pyramids of 
relative to these structures, both in England and Egypt, were mason-marks, and not quarry-marks, 
Ireland, being rarely the work of native artists, it | as in some instances he has proved them to be ; or 
seems to me to have been far from the fact, for | jf he could identify the secret societies of Egypt 
the reverse, as far as Ireland is concerned, is cer- | with those of Freemasonry, as has been attempted. 
tainly nearer the truth, which any one may prove | [¢ js only reasonable to suppose that mason-marks 
for himself by looking into Petrie’s work on our | have been modified by and added to symbols con- 
ancient Irish Architecture ; as it will be there seen | nected with, or illustrative of, facts and doctrines 
that the Hibernian works of the ninth, tenth, and | of the Christian faith. A quarter of a century 





eleventh centuries are far more artistic and ime) has barely elapsed since the rule that each mason 


portant than any works of the same era on the should have his distinctive mark, and should — 
Continent or in England, and which, doubtless, | jt to every stone hewn by him, was strictly 


‘must have been the work of native architects and | enforced in the district I have referred to (Scot 


artists. Therefore, if the Irish took precedence in | Jand); and even now, when many men are col 
their architecture in those early ages, it is not to ‘lected together on a work, the rule is observed, 
ee KEES ——| though not with so much strictness. It was a law 

* Limeen, a trowel, worn in the breeches-belt by the +) §¢ Ninian’s Lodge, at Brechin, that every 
pamehewe —— ee ee | mason should register his mark in a book, and he 
ge to as could not change that mark at pleasure.” The 


- ches. : : : 
; ain wren ae rule given by the craft for the formation of the 
: . 
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marks is, that they shall have at least one angle; | the “ Earthworks of Old Sarum,” mentioning such 
that the circle must be avoided, and cannot be aj evidence as we have of its occupations by the 
true mason’s mark unless in combination with| Romans. At the close, he observed that the cen- 
some line that shall form an angle with it; that | tral earthwork was not British, but Saxon, and 
there is no distinction of ranks; that is, that| was later than the exterior ones. He could not 
there is no particular class of marks set apart for | reduce the earthworks of Old Sarum to any of the 
and assigned to master-masons as distinguished | Roman types. Mr. Swayne had pointed out that 
from their workmen. If it should happen that | on the hill opposite there were two terraces, and 
two masons, meeting at the same work from} it was contrary to the custom of the Romans to 
distant parts, should have the same mark, then | establish a camp when it was commanded by an 
one must for atime assume a different distinction, | opposite height. If ever it was held by the 
or, as heralds say, “a difference.” Romans, it was only as an occupation camp. He 
Mr. Chalmers, speaking on the introduction of | had recently observed that the hill had been 
Freemasonry, mentions :—“ It is said to have been | scarped below the ditch, and it appeared to him 
introduced into Scotland A.D. 1140, at the build- | that originally the hill was only scarped, and that 
ing of the Abbey of Kilwinning [by the way, a) the ditch was subsequently dug. In this form it 
very Irish name, and significant of what has been | exactly corresponded with Solsbury, there being 
already advanced’, and to have been preserved in | only one gate to both. The E gate at Old Sarum 
greater purity in that country than in any other | was no doubt coeval with the ditch. He very 
in Europe ; but, be that as it may, it was probably | much questioned whether this was the ditch exca- 
brought in at the first employment of foreign | vated by Alfred. The ditch was probably coeval 
masons. The continued purity of Freemasonry | with the central work, which, being of the crater 
in Seotland may have contributed to the longer | form, was later than some other examples of the 
use of the mason-marks in that country.” Pro- type. 
bably Mr. Chalmers was not aware that the; Mr, Bergne pointed out that coins had been 





system is sfi// carried out in several parts of) discovered at Old Sarum, the most important of 


England, among the operative stonecutters,/ which were in the British Museum. Coins had 
though not in connection with the “Free and} been found there of the Constantine type. He 
Accepted Masons.” The writer was shown last} understood that the general outline of Roman 
year, at Lismore, by Mr. Brown, architeet to the | camps was square and not round; and, until he 
Duke of Devonshire, several stones which were | saw proof offered to the contrary, he should con- 
imported for the “ Carlisle Tower,” then erecting | jecture these round camps to be aboriginal British 
as an addition to the castle, cut with mason-| remains. It was not to be supposed that the 
marks. And Mr. Brown said, that when he} Romans would reject an advantageous site, simply 
was at Chatsworth, he had a book with| because of its form, and of its previous occupation 
hundreds of marks in it, and with the masons’ | by the aborigines of the country. 
and stonecutters’ names attached to them; and On Thursday the members visited Burcombe 
that, as a new hand or craftsman was pnt on a} Church, Wardour House and Castle, Tisbury 
job, he added an additional nick or score to his} Church, and Place Hiouse. Wardour Castle, the 
master’s or foreman’s; so that at once every man’s} seat of the family of Arundell, is a very large 
work was known by his mark. mansion, érected between the years 1776 and 1784, 
There can be little doubt that the marks andj from the designs of Mr. Paine, architect. The 
secret language were the origin of the merks, | entrance, looking towards the north, opens into a 
signs, and passwords of our “ Free and Accepted | spacious hall, 30 feet in length and 24 feet in 
Masons” of the present day ; but a fact worthy of| breadth. The hall conducts to the rotunda stair- 
notice is, that the operative masons of the present | case, where a double flight of steps leads toaperistyle 
generation look on the theoretic brethren of the j of the Corinthian order 144 feet in circumference. 
ancient craft not with the most benignant feeling | Eight fluted columns, with proper frieze and cor- 
of brotherhood, as a verse or two from one of their| nice, support a lofty cupola, richly ornamented 








slightly modified by, and often mixed with, clas. 
sical ornaments. These, however, in a great 
measure, disappeared during the Saxon period, a 
circumstance which induces the belief that, what- 
ever its origin and purpose, interlaced ornamenta- 
tion was equally familiar to the Saxon invaders 
and to the British aborigines. It entered largely 
into Norman architecture; but from the time of 
the Conquest it gradually became less used, though 
the traces of it are to be met with at nearly every 
period in the history of British art. Thus it was 
revived with the introduction of printing, when 
many beautiful capital letters, copied from ancient 
| manuscripts, were reproduced as woodcuts. It 
| reappeared in the strapwork peculiar to the archi- 
tecture and ornamentation of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean eras. It is found in the bone-lace pat- 





terns of this country and of Northern Europe in 
| the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and was 
| retained in almost its original purity for the deco- 
| ration of the dirks, targets, brooches, and powder- 
horns of the Scottish Highlanders within the last 
| hundred years. The idea of this interlaced work 
| was ascribed to the basket-making and wicker-work 
| of the aborigines, which was the first natural step 
| in the path of civilization, Mr. French concluded 
his paper as follows :—I have made careful copies 
| of very numerous examples of ancient interlaced 
}ornaments, and placed them in the hands of 
| various artisans, particularly basket-makers, straw- 
| plaiters, wire-workers, and plaiters of ornamental 
, hair, They all inform me that, with a few excep- 
| tions, the devices may be worked out in their 

respective materials, and severally thanked me for 
; putting new patterns before them, which they 
; said would be useful in their business. Some of 
| these drawings I gave to my own workpeople, 
| who reproduced the devices very effectively in 
| braid-work and embroidery. They tell me they 
| could, with time and patience, copy many of the 
| most elaborate devices. I must guard myself, 
| however, against being supposed to assert that al/ 
; the interlaced devices found on the old crosses 
| may be reproduced in modern plait-work : such is 
|not the case. Many of them may claim some 
jother and very different origin, and there are 
| others which the sculptor has doubtless modified 
jand altered. The first Corinthian capital is said 
| to have been modelled from a tlower-pot covered 


old doggrel songs may plainly show, which the | with trophies. The apartments contain numerous | with a tile between which the leaves of an acanthus 


writer has occasionally heard hoarsely trolled forth | pictures. Tisbury (afterwards visited) is known 


jhad forced themselves, an arrangement which 


among his men, not in the most finished harmony, | for its quarries of building stone, and for its | skilful architects have varied a hundred different 


but not yet the less lustily, when they were in | manor-house, of the fourteenth ceutury, called the 
what they called “ their glory ” over their beer at | Grange, or Place Farm. 

afoundation or finishing pot. A principal man In the evening there was a conversazione at the 

among them would then very politely say,—j| Deanery, when Mr. Black gave some further in- 

* Now, boys, let us have a few verses of — formation respecting the manuscripts in the Cathe- 

“THE LADS WITH THEIR APRONS ON.”* dral Library, and Mr. Pettigrew read a paper, by 

** You masons brave, that courage have Mr. H. Syer C ee -_ “ Memorials of Charles II. 
To execut< each artist's pian, connected with Wiltshire.” 

I pray give ear to what you hear, Stonehenge, Amesbury, Lake House, and Durn- 

eo oe ford Churcl, pleasantly ‘and profitably occupied 

Or the Temple that the heavens planned : Friday. At the first Dr. Thurnham, who is well 

That pile of state was made complete, acquainted with ancient British temples, acted as 

And built by lads with their aprons on. guide to the party. He expressed the opinion 

On Egypt’s plains they took great pains that Stonehenge belongs to a later period than 

To raise the Pyramids so high ; 


| ways, though retaining still the expression of the 
joriginal idea. In the same spirit the ancient 
| Briton treated the panels of basket-work, when he 
| reproduced them on his crosses of stone. 

| Afterwards Mr. Horman Fisher read a paper on 
'“The Proceedings in the Star Chamber against 
| the Recorder of Salisbury in 1632;” and Mr. Black 
| described the documents connected with Trinity 
| Hospital. 

| On Saturday a mecting was held, in the morn- 
‘ing, to pass well-deserved votes of thanks to all 
the authorities, whereat Mr. Pettigrew, M r. Black, 
| Mr. N. Gould, the Rev. Sub-Dean Eyre, Mr. 
| Bergne, the Rev. E. Kell, Mr. Geo. Wright, and 


Avebury, as metallic tools must have been used in | others, took part. After the meeting, the mem- 
shaping the stones, and placed its date in the first pers proceeded to St. Nicholas’ Hospital, where 
century before Christ. Among the archwologists My, Black’s skill in reading ancient documents 
some difference of opinion existed as to the object | was once more called into requisition, and then they 
for which the stones were erected, and each of | went on to Britford, with its ancient church, and 


Who had them made it is not said, 
Nor can they tell the reason why. 
How they had stood before the Flood, 
For to deny it no man can, 
But this they may sincerely say, 
They were built by lads with their aprons on. 





ERE TIS: 





the theories which have been broached in modern 
times had its advocate; but those who held, with 
Stukeley and Hoare, that Stonehenge may be re- 


And, you masons bright, take no delight 
In what they call Freemasonry, 
For with their mock signs, their squares and lines, 
_Or any of their damned mystery. 
‘ That ei thelr Seclioenis eae ome Bone: | the more numerous. Such was the opinion of Dr. 
They pledged their souls to steal our trowels, , Thurnham himself, although he dissents from the 
And mock us with their silk aprons on.’’ | notions commonly entertained respecting the uses 
Thus we have leather versus silk aprons, the | of different parts of the building. For example, 
modern men in leather looking in derision on the b¢ inclines to the belief that what is popularly 
theoretic or scientific men in silk. known as the “altar-stone” is the stone of astro- 
The part of our subject on mason-marks has so P0™ical observation, or the spot from which the 
extended, that the secret language must be de- Druids watched the motions of the sun ; and that 
ferred for a future paper. the fiat stone lying midway between the outside 
cirele and what is called the “ gnomon-stone,” was 
rey ghee eC woe gag TG more probably used as the stone of sacrifice. 
SALISBURY CONGRESS OF BRITISH At Amesbury Sir Edmund Antrobus enter 
‘ OL 11" , ASS ‘ TT ry i - ” » re 
ARC a LOGICAL A SSOCIAT 1ON, tained the party, which was very large, magni- 
In the evening of the 4th, after the return from ficently ; and at night, on their return to Salis- 
Wilton, 
a Mr. Gordon Hills read a paper on the “Round nrayor, where, amongst other proceedings, 
Towers of Ireland,” and exhibited his series of 
drawings of them. Our readers are acquainted 
with Mr. Hills’ views on this subject. 
Mr. Vere Irving afterwards read a paper on 








Mr. Gilbert J. French read a paper 
On the Origin of Interlaced Ornamentation. 














* It is not an unusual saying among those “lads ” when ornament to which he referred was found in _ 
they see a horse the worse for wear, and his owner over- infinite variety of devices on the earliest sculpture, 
con, Hg seo digea ne the case:—‘ His hide whether of stone or metal, and in the oldest 
——_ prons,—what will you take for manuscripts and illuminations of Britain and Ire- 

* The son of a mason was always a privileged man land. It retained its peculiar distinctive character 
among them. throughout the Roman occupation of Britain, 


_ garded as the remains of a Druidical temple were | 


bury, there was a conversazione given by the 


Mr. French observed that the style of interlaced 


to Clarendon, famous in history, where a most suc- 
cessful and agreeable meeting was gracefully ended 
|with an elegant entertainment given by Lady 
Bathurst, who had energetically worked with the 
party during the whole week.* 





SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


WE mentioned in our last, when reporting the 
early proceedings of the British Archwological 
Association in Salisbury, that Mr. C. E. Davis 
delivered a discourse on the cathedral. We pro- 
/ceed to give those portions of it which involve 
new views :-— 
| The thirty-eight years during which this cathe 
dral was erected mark a period of our history pecu- 
liarly interesting to the architect, for from this 
resting-place in the progress of styles branched 
out, as froma tree, those that developed them- 
' selves into the Decorated and Perpendicular, as 
i they all sprung from this Early English style, 
which may with justice be called the youth or 
‘ Spring Season of Architecture,’ 

The time oceupied in building Salisbury Cathe- 
dral was singularly short: in fact, with all our 
modern appliances, we could not materially reduce 
it. Great efforts must have been made in its 

on cgiee some 








* It may be useful to note that a full report of the pro- 
coetinnge will be found in the Salisbury Journal of the 7th 
ast. , 
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erection, and I cannot but think somewhat indis- 
creetly, for, with greater care, the settlement 
that unfortunately throws this most beautiful of 
all spires out of the perpendicular would not have 
taken place. 

Upon examining the mouldings in the interior, 
a careful student would at once discover that the 
capitals have never been adjusted to their columns 
sufficiently carefully to carry out the design in its 
integrity ; and I cannot but help thinking that the 
exterior as we now see it, beautiful—inexpressibly 





beautiful—as it is, is not so glorious as originally 
designed ; for much, I feel, has been marred and 
curtailed; indeed, I am sure the plan, even for the | 
sake of speed, has been materially reduced. 
The plan at present consists chiefly of a double | 
cross, or, a nave, choir, presbytery, and two 
transepts. 
The nave is of ten bays, the western transepts 
four, at the junction with which is the spire, the | 
choir of three, the eastern transepts three, and 
the presbytery, if I may call it so, of three. Now 
I cannot help thinking, and my views are strongly | 
borne out on examination of the interior, that | 
although never otherwise built, it was orginally 
intended to have made the presbytery of five 
bays instead of three,—in fact, of the same length | 
as the aisles, or possibly to have built the eastern | 
end as an apse. | 
The aisle, although occupying eastward nearly 
the length, I imagine, the presbytery might pos- 
sibly have done, is not in construction like the 
three more western bays, but its buttresses and | 
piers adapt themselves to the vaulting of the 
Lady Chapel on either side. This vaulting from 
its form does not require so great an amount 
of counterpoise as is distributed on the other but- 
tresses: theyare therefore slightly less in plan: but 
that buttress marking the termination of the pres- 
bytery, should, from the thrust required upon the 


the western bays, which it searce/y exceeds in 
plan. This snrely would not have been the case 
had the matter been carefully considered, as most 
certainly was the general design. 

The consequence of this thrust not being satis- 
factorily arranged was a settlement of the eastern | 
end, which appears to have alarmed those to whom 
the care of the cathedral was committed, at a date 
subsequent to the building of the spire, probably | 
during the bishopric of Metford, whose monument 
is inthe south aisle of the choir, or perhaps even | 
twenty years earlier. At this time they removed 
the coping and cross to the gable, together with 





are here so beautifully proportioned and so ad- 
mirably disposed, that the critical eye seeks in vain 
for a suggestion to improve this most exquisite 
facade, that most certainly is without an equal in 
the country, and even feels it a matter of doubt 
whether the again filling the six tabernacles in 
the gables with the displaced statues would mate- 
rially assist this carefully-designed masterpiece. 
* * + * 

Here I would first beg to draw your attention 
to the spire, a portion of the fabric that has been 
the source of constant care, and I may say trial, 
from almost its very foundation, and which has 
engrossed the attention of the learned in archi- 
tecture from the Middle Ages down to the pre- 
sent day, and is alike the admiration of the anti- 
quary, and the pride of all Englishmen; for let 
me say that in visiting the finest buildings in 
Europe, you must go far indeed before you see so 
great a masterpiece of skill as that now before 
you. It is, in the present day, the fashion to 
admire the cathedrals of the Continent, and there 
is much to admire in them; but nowhere, and I 
say nowhere with great confidence, will you find 
anything to compare with this, either in form or 
purity of detail. 

The spire, although most necessary to the coup- 
Veil of the cathedral, is not in any way the 
original design ; but I cannot but feel persuaded 
that a spire must have been contemplated, at the 
same time that it is very possible its erection other 
than in timber was not proposed. 


The spire and tower, within a short distance of 


the ridge of the roof, is said to have been built by 


Bishop Wyvill, between the years 1329 and 1375, | 


and as it is in the very best period of the Decor- 
ated style, when the roundings, and bold recess- 
ing of the mouldings had not disappeared, or were 


in part supplied by the sharp and harsh lines of 
shadows, showing the transition of the later style, | 
eastern wall, be much larger even than those of I should say that the erection may very probably | 


have taken place even thirty years earlier than the 
first-named date. 

The octagonal portion is varied by a series of 
ornaments in bands, and the angles are enriched 
with the ball-flower ornament, that gives a slightly 
broken outline by its beading to the sky. This 
ornament (a peculiar type of the style) is carved 
throughout all the ornamentation of the tower, 
and adds much to the richness of the general 
effect. I need scarcely point out to you the very 
graceful way in which the junction of the octagon 
with the square is managed : so beautifully, indeed, 
is it arranged, that I am sure the casual observer 


jan exceeding beauty to the building from the 
palace gardens. When these last buttresses were 
| erected, I cannot help fancying the spire took a 
direction in its settlement towards the south, 
‘although in the first case, I should gather froma 
the precautions taken, the piers had generally 
given way; but these buttresses, having been se 
| completely built to the eastern aisle of the south 
| transept, it offering greater capabilities than that 
afforded on the opposite side, where there was no 
aisle ; the settlement, therefore, instead of being 
entirely south, was thrown slightly to the west, 
When it became still further necessary to 
strengthen the south-western corner, where a 
|most elegant and aspiring flying buttress was 
built, that unites most beautifully with the tower, 
and preparations were made also in the angle by 
strengthening the turrets, and building abut- 
ments to those flying buttresses from the upper 
parapet of nave and transept, but these were 
never carried into execution. I am therefore of 
opinion that at this time the buttresses I will 
describe to you in the interior, and the stopping 
| up of windows, were completed, and that this, 
| with the last angular buttress, was found to have 
| entirely stopped the settlement, and therefore the 
| erection of these contemplated flying buttresses 
| was thought unnecessary, as their building might 
probably overweight an already much-loaded 
corner. This work, I am led to fancy from the 
style and the exceeding cleverness of the design, 
| was executed by Bishop Beauchamp, between the 
years 1450 and 1481, as he was a skilful architect 
| and master of the works at St. George’s Chapel, 
at Windsor ; since which time I do not think 
there can have been any material settlement, as I 
| will presently more fully explain in the interior. 


} 
i... * * * * * 
| The interior, although in itself containing the 
framework of the beautiful, still could never have 
| been so grand as the exterior; but if you can 
|imagine it with the walls and piers exhibiting 
' strong contrasts of colour in the dark and polished 
| Purbeck, and the lighter freestone, the arches 
| picked out with colours, the groining elaborately 
| decorated, and the whole lighted by brilliant] 
painted windows, with a preponderance of dark 
| blue and ruby, together with a flood of white 
| light shining through the lantern in the centre, I 
| think we may be allowed a doubt whether Tintern 
| or even York could have been compared with it. 


| 
* € « * * % 
i 


| East of the western transept commences the 


the angular pinnacles, replacing the whole in har- | of this building can scarcely fail to understand | ancient choir, which I suppose to have occupied 
mony with the older portion, but employing a late | that the clusterings of the angular pinnacles and | the three next bays, with the bay at the intersec- 


Decorated style common to the age. The only 


buttresses, so exquisitely beautiful in themselves, 


tion of the eastern transept, the three bays farther 


marked difference, perhaps, perceptible is the in- | are erected to hide what would otherwise be the | east being apparently occupied by the Presbytery. 


creased ornamentation and the height of the pin- 
nacles, so built to throw the thrust of the three | 


most objectionable form. 
Between this and the apex of the roof the two 


| All these arches are as in the transept, but the 
| piers have eight detached columns round the cen- 


eastern arches in a more perpendicular direction. | stories are covered by clustering pinnacles, | tral shafts that vary in form. The seats and 
In addition to this reparation, these pinnacles, or | windows, buttresses, and tracery, the absolute wall | elbows to the stalls are generally those that must 
rather the turrets on which they stand, were | decorations so beautifully designed, that it is diffi- | have been first put into the cathedral. The poppy 
propped by flying buttresses spanning the side | cult at first to ascertain what is constructively | heads, if I may so call the flewr-de-/is termination 


aisles, but springing from the buttress of the aisle | 
I before spoke of. 


necessary, and what mere ornamentation. The 


' to the benchends, are of the date of Henry VII. or 


| lower portion of the tower is of a piece with the | VIII. an evidence of the newly introduced Italian 


It is difficult for me to suggest, supposing my | earlier part of the cathedral, that is, as far as the | form of ornament, but the canopies to the stalls 
idea of the original design to have been carried | crenellated battlement, which was originally free | are the sad work of Wyatt ; but, bad as they are, 
out, what would probably have been the form of | from the beautiful flying buttresses, whose ambi- | it is but due to his memory to state that they ex- 
the Lady Chapel, which may be built precisely as | tion it seems to be considered part and parcel of | hibit much more knowledge of Gothic than could 


first intended, although certainly now more west- | 
ward, at any rate, whatever may have been pro- | 


the spire itself. 
These buttresses, I conceive, might be made the 


| have been expected from the generally limited 
| learning displayed by the architects of a period 


posed to have been done. I am not competent to | subject of a most interesting history, for in them | when art and taste seem to have been swallowed 
conceive a more beautiful construction of lines | we have not only the history of the progressive | up by the angry passions that overspread Europe, 


than the group of gables with the lancet windows | and increasing abilities of our forefathers, but also | 


running so high into the roof, varied only by the | 
width of the wall space. The three eastern gables | 
originally formed the termination of three roofs 

which butted against the main east gable, through 

which there were two arches communicating with 

the arcade on a line with the triforium, giving 

thus in the interior, looking east, a distant pro- 

spect of the triplet windows in the gables, or at all 

events an effect of light which would be most 

brilliant. 

It is much to be regretted that the spectator is 
unable to obtain a view of the east end, except at 
a point almost too close te embrace the whole of 
the elevation at one glance, as the beauty of the 
pyramidical form is here almost successfully 
achieved in the lines of the composition without 
even the addition of the spire, 

It is in this elevation that the refinement of 
the Early English style is carried out to its cul- 
minating point, for though we have all the sim- 
plicity ef the great western facade, we have none 
of its crudeness, and have in every particular no 
moulding without a purpose, and no enrichment 
without a cause. The simple lower windows, 
which in some parts of the cathedral are perhaps 
gauntly large from a want of the later tracery, 





I could wish that I possessed sufficient eloquence 


the history of the continual subsidence of the and power of persuasion to induce the dean and 


spire, which I am able in part to assert has long 
since ceased. 


I will give you a short epitome of the history I 


read from the erection of these buttresses, which I 
will continue in the interior of the cathedral. 
Shortly after the building of the spire, the 
columns that support the four internal arches 
must have given way: it therefore became neces- 
sary to throw a portion of the support, if possible, 
upon four other additional points. To effect this, 
four simple flying buttresses were thrown into the 
internal angles. These, I am inclined to think, 
were at first for practical purposes almost wholly 
similar: not having the desired effect, they 
were shortly (omitting the north-eastern) still 
further strengthened by the erection of a strut, 
starting from the flying buttresses, butting against 
the octagonal turrets, and capped by pinnacles. 
Still, these did not seem to avail, and after ano- 
ther period, longer than the first, it became neces- 
sary to erect the other flying buttresses, which 
spring in a direct line from the lower buttresses 
against the side walls of the nave, of choir, and 
transepts. In the south side especially the but- 
tresses were erected of enormous strength, giving 


chapter to remove this screen of woodwork that 


| so sadly destroys the beauty of the cathedral, and 
if, with its removal, the organ could be placed in 
'a transept, and the gallery removed, the ground- 
| work of a choir would be disclosed which, un- 
adorned, would be much better than at present ; 
| but if again partially enclosed by work similar to 
| the sereen now in the north-eastern transept, this 
choir would be fitted to its cathedral, which can- 
not certainly be said of it at present. East of the 
transept was, I believe, the high altar: the mark 
of a raised step certainly exists, and this portion 
is particularly marked as a part more especially 
holy from the representation of our Lord in a 
vesica piscis in the groin immediately above. 

I imagine that had the east end been finished 
more eastward the high altar would have been one 
bay more east, and on a line with the chapels of 
the eastern transept, in each of which there are 
two chapels. 

We now arrive at the eastern end of the church, 
and you will here see what I described to you on 
the exterior, namely, the arrangement of the 
arches from the most eastern columns: this, 
although arranged with consumate skill, is, from 
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the nature inseparable from its construction, cer- 
tainly most awkward. 

The three arches, too, are, most unusually, not 
enriched, as to the aisles, although, from their fill- | 
ing the place of honour, we might easily expect 
that they would be still more adorned. This and 
the peculiar construction on the angle piers which 
I before spoke of, leads me very much to believe 
that this termination was not first intended, but 
that it was proposed to build as I mentioned on 
the exterior. 

The Lady Chapel we now visit, and I will here 
particularly draw your attention to the extreme 
beauty of the shafts and the elegance of the groin- 
ing, which, to my mind, is not out-done by that 
even of the chapter-house. Beautiful although it 
is, it seems to want something to give it dignity 
and repose, for we hardly estimate its design so 
much when we consider that the object of its 
erection was to embue the beholder with the 
strictest reverence. This building (I may be con- 
sidered, I fear, heretical for saying so) would be 
far preferable as a palatial hall or chapter-house, 
rather than a chapel dedicated to God’s service. 

Here let me pause, and before examining the 
peculiarities of the construction of the internal 
abutments of the tower, call your attention to 
the sad want of taste exhibited in throwing open 
this latter portion of the cathedral: it gives 
nothing of dignity by the change, and an altar 
screen, backed by the distant chapel, would be far 
preferable to the open and comfortless appearance 
that the original architects never could have con- 
templated, and to which the whole arrangements 
of this building are in direct opposition. 

To continue the history of the propping of the 
tower. 

In the best Decorated period, about the time of 
the strutting the flying buttresses of the spire, or 
perhaps when the buttresses to the clerestory were 
erected across the eastern transept, were built 
these peculiar but beautiful arches, acting as 
braces in precisely a similar way to those of the 
same form at Wells, but which want the beauty 
that these exhibit. 


stability of the structure, that in 1480, some time 





after, they loaded the building with the groining 
now beneath the tower. 

From this I am led to infer that there can be 
no chance of a further settlement of this far-famed 
spire, and that if any slight depression has taken 
place since 1480, it cannot be from the original 
cause, but simply from the decay of the materials, 
as in our labours, however lasting, and however 
worthy the assistance and the admiration of age 
after age, there is no disobeying the Divine pre- 
cept, that everything is but dust. 





PROGRESS OF BATH. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Ar the recent congress Mr. Russell, of the 
Literary Institute, read a long paper on “The 
Growth of Bath with reference to its Buildings 
and its Population.” We take from it the fol- 
lowing particulars : — 





Mr. Wood, who may justly be considered as the | 
founder of modern Bath, published his “ Essay | 
towards a Description of Bath ” in 1749, in which | 
he has given a very precise account of the number | 
of the streets and houses at the time he wrote. | 
From this we learn that, at that time, the total | 
number of houses amounted to 1,362, and, if we | 
adopt the average proportion of the number of 
houses to the amount of population, we shall arrive | 
at a total of about 9,000 as the probable number | 
of the inhabitants of this city a century ago. 

Dr. Stukely published his “ Itinerarium Curio- | 
sum” in 1724: in it he has given a plan of Bath, 
dated 1723, which is interesting from its being 
the first which exhibits any extension of the city | 
beyond its walls, the building of Trim-street being | 
all that had been effected towards the enlarge- | 
ment of the city during the first quarter of the | 
eighteenth century. With this plan is also given 
a sketch of the city from Beechin Cliff, of the | 
same date, which is, I believe, with one exception, | 
the earliest view at present known, and forms a | 
striking contrast to those of the present day. 

The grand era of improvement in Bath, was the | 


They are contrived in a most scientific manner, | period when Mr. Wood commenced his labours. | 
by forming, in the height of the original arch of Possessed with talents as an architect of no ordi- | 
the transept, an arch, the apex of which is on a nary kind, and actuated by a spirit of energy and | 
level with the floor of the triforium, and an enterprise, which neither the magnitude of his 
inverted arch upon this again, the curve of whose conceptions and speculations, nor the difficulties | 
lines must resist the thrust of the towerdna great and oppositions he met with, could in any way | 
degree. Thecurve of this arch appears to me to | daunt, he commenced his operations in the year 
partake somewhat of the Catenarian curve, the | 1727, and such was his perseverance that, before 
properties of which, I believe, were not discovered his death in 1754, he had actually built, or entered 
until the sixteenth century. |into engagements for building, over a tract of 

From the mouldings of the inverted arch being | ground three times the extent of the original 
pointed at the junction with the lower arch, you | city. Those elegant piles of buildings, Queen- 
will not at first see that the point is rounded in| square, the North and South Parades, the Circus, 
execution within the lines of the mouldings; but, and Prior Park, are sufficient evidence of his taste | 
if you carefully examine it, you will find this is and talents. He was greatly assisted in his efforts | 
the case. by the philanthropic and public-spirited Ralph | 

I will now, if you please, take you beneath the Allen, who, having purchased the Priors’ Park | 
tower, that you may observe the four main arches | Estate, commenced quarrying the stone; and, 
that support it, enriched with pateras, You will being desirous of proving its superior qualities for 
find that these pateras do not exist close to the building purposes, engaged Wood to enlarge and | 
capitals, but at that point a different moulding new-front his house in the alley leading to the | 
occurs. I gather from this, that only a portion of Abbey Green, the Duke of Chandos haying pre- | 
the first-built arches remains, that is to say, the viously engaged him for the erection of a court of | 
upper of the three recesses, the lower ones being houses near the Cross Bath (now Chapel-court 
removed and enriched ones substituted to corre- | and Chandos-buildings), consisting of six of the , 
spond more with the richer work of the newer | first-rate city lodging-houses. In 1727, Wood, | 
tower and spire. These arches support an arcade, | meeting with some discouragement in his scheme | 
not now seen from the nave, that was formerly a for building over the Berton to north-west of the 
series of detached Purbeck columns round the city, drew up a plan for rebuilding the whole of. 
whole of the interior of the tower, but these have the old town, which having been submitted to | 
since been incorporated with the wall-work by the the corporation, he complains that “they thought 
addition of extra masonry. Above this would proper to treat all his schemes as chimerical.” | 
have been the roof, supported on knee-pieces and |The encouragement, however, he subsequently | 
corbels, but as there is no mark left of their | met with in his speculations induced others to 
existence, I think it doubtful whether the work at follow his example, and Bath now increased in 
this point was permanently completed, although I | extent and magnificence with astonishing rapidity : 

have little doubt that this story was to have been | the rage for building increased in the same ratio, | 
open to the church. I, therefore, fancy a spire | and, as a natural consequence, many of the builders 
above was always contemplated: the roof was | and architects soon had the distinguished honour | 
only erected in a temporary manner until the | of a short notice in the “ London Gazette.” 
work should be re-commenced, which was not! In the year 1739 Mr. Wood commenced his | 
pre ae — soe oe reer ime existence | operations in the Abbey Orchard, south-east of | 
c other 8s e, which comple eit B. | > “atv 7 - 
po seenlion triemaat one, psalm word entree a: Dela coos cece 
gen _ [ea ginal design, the tout ensemble | 
I described to you the various settlements in| would probably have far exceeded all his other | 





the tower on the exterior, and their lengthened con- 





is to have the appearance of one house, 520 feet 
in front, and 260 feet in depth, but is to be divided 
into 40 houses: each front is to have 63 windows, 
and each end 31. Two of the other sides are to 
serve as wings to the principal side : each wing is 
to contain 24 houses upon a perfect square of 210 
feet, and the fronts of these wings are every one to 
have 25 windows, so that, when the whole build- 
ing is viewed in front, it will show 113 windows, 
extend 1,040 feet, and from the distant hills look 
like one grand palace. The three piles of build- 
ings will be adorned with above 300 columns and 
pilasters of the Corinthian order. Upon the corner 
of every pile there will be a tower, and in every 
front there will be a centre house and a pedi- 
ment.” 


Wood died in May, 1754. Gay-street and the 
Circus were completed by his son, who, on the 
13th of May, 1767, laid the first stone of the 
Royal Crescent, and, two years afterwards, that of 
the new Assembly Rooms. Bath continued to be 
the resort of most of the rank, fashion, and beauty 
of the day, together with their usual concomitants, 
sharpers and fortune-hunters. 

The practice of numbering the houses does not 
appear to have been adopted in Bath until about 
1768 or 1769. Prior to that date the houses in 
the trading portion of the town were distinguished 
by signs attached to the shops. Some of these 
are rather remarkable. Thus, in High-street, the 
following were exhibited :—‘The Golden Cup,” 


| “The Royal Bed,” “The Golden Knife and Fork 


and Stocking Legs,” “The Hat and Beaver,” 
“The Buck and Breeches,” and “The Leg of 
Mutton and Cauliflower.” “The Duke’s Head,” 
on the Borough Walls, “ The Crown and Shuttle,” 
near the Cross Bath, “The Civet Cat and the 
Rasp,” in Wade’s Passage, “The Iron Gates,” in 
Walcot-street, and many others. In other parts 
of the town the houses were usually described 
either by their position in the street, or their 
proximity to the residence of some persons of dis- 
tinction. Thus, a house in the Circus is described 
as three doors from the Duke of Bedford’s; 
another in Gay-street, two doors from the Carved 
House. We sometimes find a house described as 
on the right-hand side of the street, without any 
intimation which way the inquirer is to stand ; or, 
again, the eighth house on the east side of Gay- 
street, but whether from the top or bottom of the 
street is left for further inquiry. From the some- 
what antiquated character of the figures, I am 
inclined to think that Paragon-buildings may have 
been one of the first rows of houses to which num- 
bers were affixed. 

Before the conclusion of the third quarter of the 
eighteenth century the city had extended itselfvery 
considerably to the north, south, and west. The 
ancient ambry of the Monastery, lying between 
the southern wall of the city and the river was 
now covered with houses; and extensive buildings 
had been erected in the King’s Mead. Dr. Mil- 
som’s garden had given way to an elegant street, 
which bears his name. The Town Acre, War- 
borough Mead, and the Vineyards, had lost their 
verdure, and stately mansions had taken the place 
of luxuriant orchards and gardens. Walcot 
Church, which, a few years previous, had been 
surrounded with a grove of trees, now stood in 
the midst of a grove of chimneys. The road over 
Lansdown to Oxford, lately skirted on either side 
by the blackberry-hedge and green field, now 
passed, for a considerable distance, between long 
rows of houses; and Gay-street, the Circus, Brock- 
street, and the Royal Crescent, occupied the once 
rural Barton-fields. 

The bridge erected by the trustees of Sir Wm. 
Pulteney was no sooner completed, than a new 
town quickly sprang up in the parish of Bath- 
wick. Laura-place and Great Pulteney-street 
(long considered as one of the finest streets in 
Europe), together with the streets contiguous, 
soon occupied the ground where late the flocks 
and herds of the village farm grazed in the open 
meadow, or sheltered themselves beneath the haw- 
thorn hedge; and so greatly has this parish in- 
creased in population, that, when the last census 
was taken in 1851, the total number of inhabitants 
was 5,161, and there is no doubt that, at the pre- 
sent time, it greatly exceeds that number. 


— 


tinuance, but as a last resource it was determined 
to block up windows and again buttress the interior 


of the clerestory, which is most singularly and | 


cleverly accomplished, in addition to building two 
four-centred arches across the western transepts. 
These latter proved highly successful, but their 
erection rendered it unnecessary to complete the 
flying buttresses I before pointed out to you at 
the south-western angle ; and so fearless were they 
of the security of their precautions and the 


works. As an erroneous idea seems to have pre- 
vailed with regard to his design, I may, perhaps, 
| be allowed to read the following description, taken 
from De Foe’s “Tour of Great Britain,” which, 
while it agrees with Wood’s own statement, enters 
somewhat more fully into detail. The account 
appears to have been taken from the public papers, 
and is as follows : — 


“On the 10th of March, 1739-40, the first stone 





the public walks, The principal side of this square 


of a new square was laid in the gardens adjoining | 


| The large influx of company to Bath, and the 
‘rapid extension of the town to the north, led to 
| the erection of the magnificent rooms in which we 
/are now assembled, the first stone of which was 
laid the 24th of May, 1769. A scheme had been 
set on foot, in 1764, for erecting a large building 
/at the north-east of Queen-square, to consist of 
|a tavern, a coffee-room, and a complete set of 
_assembly-rooms. This project, however, being 
considered too extravagant, a new subscription- 
list was opened in November, 1768, for erecting 
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assembly-rooms only in a garden on the east side 


of the Circus, and John Wood, jun. was engaged 
as the architect. One hundred and forty shares, 
of 100/. each, were quickly taken, the building 
finished and opened October 1771. 

The Pump-room, erected in 1706, having been 
found too small for the increasing numbers who 
frequented the city, it was enlarged in 1751, 
adorned with a new portico in 1786, and an entire 
new frontage in 1791. But the company still in- 
creasing, the old room was found to be of too con- 
tracted dimensions, and the present noble saloon 
was erected in 1796. It was in digging for the 
foundation of this building that the valuable and 
interesting remains of the Roman Temple of 
of Minerva were discovered. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
SMALL HOUSES IN LONDON. 


THE high rent of houses in London has long 
been a subject of general remark, and those who 
have not inquired into the subject fancy that 
the owners of this description of property must 
gain a large profit from it. This, however, is not 
generally the case; for several charges of one 


kind and another leave only a moderate per- | 


centage ; and it may be worth while, for the 
information of some to mention the manner in 
which ground in the London district is generally 
let for building purposes. 

As London grows, the fortunate freeholder of 
a tract of green land in the suburbs receives 


from some speculative man an offer of a certain | 
| arranged, to submit to the risks above mentioned, | 
it seems desirable that some protection should be | 


annual sum for lease of the land for a term of 
years. It is then plotted out with streets, squares, 
&c. and portions are sub-let at an increased price 
to others, who in their turn speculate and let 
portions also at a profit: then some of the latter 
dispose of smaller parts—some not large enough 
to hold a dozen houses. The law expenses of these 
operations are considerable, and these are increased 
when some of the builders are obliged to mort- 
gage as they proceed with their work. 

In a square of small houses which has been 
recently erected in the north of London, and 
which houses let, including taxes, for 32/.10s. a year 
each, the ground-rent is 10/. a year for each house : | 
the taxes amount to about 4/. 10s. a year. The 
person who holds a lease of several of these houses 
pays to a mortgagee 16/. a year, and has himself, 
for the risk of losses and repairs, only 27. 10s. a 
year for each house. In poorer neighbourhoods, 
this system of sub-letting is carried to a much 
greater extent, and it is evident that under such 


circumstances it is difficult to get the most neces- | 


sary repairs done. 
In many instances houses of this description are 


imperfectly finished. The drains are not properly | 


trapped, and often getting stopped and out of 
order ; and the profit of the actual holder of the 
property is so small that it is most difficult at 
times to get alterations made which are actually 
needed for the preservation of health. 

The consequence of the method of sub-letting 
here referred to is that property to a large extent 
falls into the hands of persons who have much 


difficulty to pay the ground-rent; or, in cases | 


where they have undertaken it, the rates and 
taxes. Hundreds of houses in London which are 
situated in the manner mentioned are let in tene- 
ments, and by that means a larger amount is 
received from each house. These things are, how- 
ever, not likely to find a remedy, as what is com- 
plained of is the natural result of causés not likely 
to be obviated. It is desirable to direct atten- 
tion to a matter arising from this, which is 
the cause of much trouble, and which requires 


until all is paid; and in houses which are let in 
tenements, this may be the means of stripping 
two or three families of their homes; for it is 
surprising how little articles are valued at, by 
the auctioneer, which in the honses of the poor 
look comfortable, are useful, and most difficult to 
replace ; and it is seldom that they can, when thus 


tremity. They are also in the same danger from 
arrears of taxes. 

A very large number of houses in the metropolis 
are rented by persons of a limited income, who de- 
pend in a great measure for the means of paying 
the chief part of the rent by letting off apartments 
unfurnished. In these instances the lodgers are 
exposed to still further risk ; for, if the rent is not 
paid, it often happens that the goods of the lodger 
are taken away. 

It is a common practice with respectable land- 
| lords or agents who are obliged to distrain for rent 
| in houses which are cirenmstanced in this manner, 

to allow the under tenants to leave with their 
| effects if they have paid their rent, and are willing 
| to give up possession, and take only the property 
of the person to whom the house is let. Several 
cases have, however, come to our knowledge in 
| which the property of persons who have rented 
parts of houses has either been taken away, or 
else they have been obliged to raise money and 
pay the amount, although they had weekly paid 
their rent to their “ landlord.” 

Considering the immense number of persons in 
London who are obliged, as houses are at present 





| 


given in the first instance to tenants who are free 
from arrears. In the case of non-payment of 


| unexpectedly called upon, raise the money in| 
time to prevent the officer from proceeding to ex- | 





| the national schools, a proper system of evening 
education. There are evidently difficulties, for the 
day teaching of a large school is hard work to 
both male and female conductors, and unfits them 
for the task of a similar kind at night, and it is 
to be feared that in few instances the evening 
schools will pay for separate teachers. A pay for 
surmounting this difficulty is to be proposed. 

It is to be regretted that although a large 
number of teachers of a better class have been in- 
| troduced, and the school-rooms, &c. improved, 
ithe influence on the masses of the untaught 
| has scarcely been so great as might have been ex- 
pected. 

In 1846-7 there were 80,977 receiving instruc- 
tion in the church schools in Middlesex, or one in 
every 19) persons. In the decennial inquiry which 

has been just terminated, the numbers appear to 
have increased to 122,695, or 1 in 15. 

The following figures show the great neglect of 
education in those districts which are largely 
populated by the working classes. In Kensington 
and Chelsea the inhabitants generally are in a 
better position than in Bethnall-green and Shore- 
ditch. 


At Kensington the population is ... 43,984 
Number of children in the National 

DRY CUOOIE 2, ddnicsecdeincdneecaeaes 3,253 
At Chelsea the population is ......... 57,872 
Number of children in the National 

Ra OOO ao sasciccaske caddies 4,819 


At Bethnal-green the population is 90,193 
Number of children in the National 
BE OO 25a Baas cevaa ves cae a 3,971 


In Shoreditch, with a population of 112,455, 
'the number of children in the National Day 
| Schools is only 3,207. 


ground-rent, the law should be, that the lease-| The above figures show that, with a population 
holder should be responsible to the full extent of nearly three times as great as Kensington, the 
his means, and in case of these failing, the property | humber of National School day scholars at Shore- 


should be made to pay the remainder. 
As regards taxes, it is evidently unjust that | 
those who have paid their rents should be held | 
responsible. It isa breach of trust, and obtaining 
money under a false pretence, for those who have 
the charge of house property to receive rent and 
then leave the tenants to the mercy of the bailiff. 
These rates, &c. must be gathered in; but it might 
be worth consideration if it would be just and 
advisable to inflict a fine or some other punish- | 
ment on those who, having received the rent from 
lodgers, have not applied it to those purposes 
which the tenants have a right to expect. 
| A SUFFERER. 





| - - — —- 
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THE PROGRESS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
| IN THE METROPOLIS. 

From the report of the London Diocesan Board 

on Education, we learn some facts which are en- 
| couraging in showing progress. It also gives an 
| idea of the difficulty which exists in founding new 
| schools when necessary, and in improving others ; 
/and, when this is done, getting the attendance of 

a sufficient number of scholars at a price to make 
| the schools self-supporting. 

The national schools connected with the church, 
which have become absolutely necessary by the 
great increase of the population, depend for sup- 
| port on three sources,—namely, a grant from the 
| Government, voluntary contributions, and the 
‘money of the scholars. When we consider that 
| 200 boys and 200 girls are a large average attend- 
|ance for say fifty weeks in the year at one of the 
| Metropolitan National Schools, and that school- 


ditch is actually less than at the former place. 








REFORMATORIES. 


THe * st Report of the Great Smith-street 
kk, © rmatory will cause regret to many who ear- 
nes. sh for the reformation of, at any rate, a 
large part of the formidable number of adult crimi- 
nals who in so many instances have again resorted 
to crime after passing through our prisons. It is 
not a pleasant duty to notice failures in any well- 
intentioned plan for the improvement of any class 

| of our fellow creatures. 
| The operations of the year ending March 31, 
| 1858, it appears, were as follows :— 





| Number of inmates on March 31, 1857 ...... 79 
| Number of applications for admission during 
the year, 182: of these were—too old, 5 ; 
too young, 29; ineligible for medical rea- 
sons, 9; refused for want of funds, 39; 
refused for want of room,5; and there 
went away of their own accord, after 
inquiry, 20. These figures show that, out 
of 182 applications, there were only ad- 
WRIEUIE dod ecccecscnuc boccateccscocuadensanans Faues ae 


150 
Of the above number there left during pro- 
bation, 7, and after probation, at their own 
request, 8; were dismissed, 16; absconded, 7; 
sent to hospitals, 3; died, 1; emigrated, 39; 
enlisted, 8; found other employment, 12: re- 
maining in the Institution, 39. 
It thus seems that out of the above number 59 





| money at 3d. a week will come only to 250/. it is 


were, by means of this Institution, put in the way 


| evident that a large amount of help must come | of obtaining honest employment. 


ai AME A ARETE ene A 


consideration, and, if possible, change: we refer to 
the ill consequences which happen to tenants when 
the leaseholder neglects, or is unable to pay, the 
ground-rent or taxes. According to the present 
state of the law, the ground landlord, in case of 
arrear, can, without notice, put an execution into 
each house for the sum owing, although the tenants 
may have handed over the whole amount of rent 
due from them. In a case lately, the ground-rent 
was over due to the extent of 15/. or 16/. The 
costs doubled this sum forthwith. The landlord, on 
this occasion, was enabled to settle, otherwise this 
amount and costs would have been added to by 
expense of executions, and the whole paid by the 
sale of the goods of the tenants. 

Respectable agents generally deal as leniently 
as possible with the poorer class of tenants, but 
there are others who make a harvest of such mis- 
fortunes. Suppose a dozen houses are each in- 
debted for ground-rent to the exteut of 2/.: a man 
is left in possession, and in a few days an expense 
of upwards of 1/. is incurred in each house; and 
if the amount is not settled, furniture is taken 


‘from other quarters to pay the cost of teachers, 
| the cost of building, and other necessary expenses. 
| In poor neighbourhoods the difficulty of establish- 
jing and keeping up their schools is very great 
and in some places neither the clergy nor pa- 
rishioners are able to afford much assistance. 

The society above referred to, although its 
means are very limited, endeavours to afford help 
in (cases of need; and we find it reported that 
10/. are sent to Plaistow. Hallsville for fittings ; 
107. a year to Shoreditch, on condition of the 
teachers being certificated ; 5/. to Bethnall-green, 
towards a certificated mistress; Clerkenwell St. 
Mark’s boys’ school, for improved fittings, &e. Ke. 

Much is being done by the national schools ; 
but it is to be regretted that the attendance of 
children is very irregular, and that the chief part 
of the scholars are of the ages of from five to ten. 
The number who continue regularly at school 
until fourteen years old is very limited. Consider- 
ing the imperfect kind of education which is thus 
obtained, it is to be wished that some means 
could be devised to establish, in connection with 





| “ Deducting, as before, those now in the Insti- 
| tution and those who have been sent to hospitals, 
| the total of those who have passed through the 
| Institution amount to 231. Out of these, 150 
|have left without obtaining employment, or 
\have absconded, or been discharged for various 
reasons,—being 65 per cent.; and 81 have found 
|employment, or emigrated. These results are 
not so favourable as the Committee had hoped ; 
land it is desirable that the subject should be fur- 
ther investigated, to show the operations of this 
| Institution, and its effect in reforming criminals.” 
The Institution was re-opened in February, 
| 1856, and the full number of 80 inmates made 
‘up. During the next six months, the number of 
inmates was between 70 and 80. In April, the 
‘Institution was indebted upwards of 500/. to the 
treasurer, and it was determined that no more 
inmates should be admitted during the next six 
months, and the number in consequence dwindled 
to 34; and during that period, 39 eligible appli- 
cations for admission were made. In August, the 


Committee determined to increase the number of 
i 
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immates to 45, and that number was attained in| their right hands than commit such a sacrilege. 


September; but the average number since Sep-|' 
a tower of the period named, when the whole 
county is an illustration of one special style ;—its 
incongruity with the church, its very falsehood, 
passed without a single application. The ex- | its defiance of old associations in the minds of the 
penses of the staff of the establishment continue | inhebitants, not of the town only, but of the 


tember has not exceeded 40, The applications of 
late for admission have been very few. The 
governor states that sometimes ten days have 








nearly the same,— being as necessary for 40 as | whole county ; nay, of all England ;—and to make 
for 80 inmates, The consequence has been, that | place for what? an {ideal standard, possessing no 
| identity ; a work of a period, when the leading 
taste is that of quips and quirks, of capricious 


If the 80 in- | exceptional parts. 


the cost of each inmate, including emigration, has | 
amounted te 57/, a-head,—a charge so large that 

it requires serious consideration. 
mates were present, the cost of each would amount | 
to 36/. a-year. The Committee, with regret, are | 
obliged to come to the following conclusions :-— 

“That the number of applications for some time | 
past has been so limited, that even the reduced | 
number of forty-five inmates is not likely to be | 
maintained, and the consequence of the reduction | 
is, that the reduced number costs 57/. instead | 
of 362. 

2. That 35 per cent. only of the inmates are | 
ultimately reformed, the remaining 65 per cent. 
declining to continue the efforts for reformation, 
or by their own conduct showing themselves in- 
capable of it.” 

If the number admitted continues to decrease, | 
the cost of reforming each criminal will amount | 
to over 100/.—a considerable sum, but not so | 
much as the average cost of criminals when con- | 
vieted, not to take into account the large losses 
caused by their plander of the publie. 

A test of ten days’ solitary confinement on ad- | 
mission and a course of good conduct during a} 
residence of twelve months, entitle the inmate | 
to free emigration; and it is felt that these 
restrictions cannot be changed, except to grant | 


| existing works of the thirteenth century forced 


They know how out of place would be at Taunton 


We have already had, “usque ad nauseam,” too 
many repetitions, with slight variations, of the 





upon the architect by the self-constituted critics, 
amateurs, and clergy, who rule the architect, in- | 
stead of being guided by him. It is for the pro-| 
fessional men—and I speak even to those of the 
highest class—to consider whether that position 
is very creditable which places them under the 
“ sie volo, sie jubeo,” of men, who assume to them- 


| selves the absolute right to direct their taste, and 
| make them subservient to their will. 


Do our leading Gothic architects fight the 


| battle of independence as they ought ? or do they 
| subserve as bondsmen to their masters. 


M. I. B. A. 





THE SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 
Tue following letter represents more than a 


to the cesspool system :— 


Sir,— The all-absorbing topic of the day is how to get 
rid of the sewage of our towns without detriment to our 
health or that of our neighbours. Another not unimport- 
ant question is, how to attain this object and at the same 
time utilize the refuse matter by retaining it and applying 


the means of emigration in cases of very good | itt agricuitural purposes. I think I shall be able to 
conduct at the expiration of six months’ residence. | show that both of these desirable ends may be attained. 


The expenses of this establishment are consider- | ! propose to carry out my suggestion on the principle of 


able, amounting to about 3,000/. or 4,000/. a year ; | iterception, which has been so bigtiy: cunmmended: by 


and it is to be feared that without the assistance | 
of the public the committee, who have so well and | 
under great difficulties striven to test a difficult ; 
social problem, and also to produce a national | 
benefit, will be obliged ere long to suspend their | 
proceedings. 

We trust that notwithstanding the present | 
unfortunate aspect of the affairs of this institution, | 
a large amount of good has been effected, and that | 
as it is the only one to which adult criminals have 
the chance of admission, means will be raised to 
prevent its close. We are however, of opinion, 
that the great good is to be effected with those of 
tender years ; and, to use the words ofa well-known 
custodian of a city prison, who at the portal of 
Newgate said, “The good is to be effected before 
people come here.” 


} 
; 





ST. MARY’S TOWER, TAUNTON. 
THE proposition of Mr. E. B. Denison to re- 


|b 





build the tower of St. Mary’s, Taunton, @pon a 
new design, of the transcendental period of the 
thirteenth century, is one of the most bold and 
startling suggestions that could possibly have 
emanated from any one professing himself a lover 
of antiquity and medizvalism. Cart away this 
rubbish, says Mr. Denison; let us disregard his- 
tory, associations, and all commonplace and vulgar 
proprieties, and let us have a spick-and-span new 
tower, upon fully «esthetical principles. The old 
tower was the crowning pinnacle of the style it 
represented. Never mind: the style was of the | 
expiring period of Gothie architecture, then be- | 
coming effete. Twenty-four windows all alike. 
Was ever anything so monotonous? Let us have 
new windows, all dissimilar, and thus get rid of 
this defect of the first magnitude; and cure de- 
fect of the second magnitude, “not even one 
degree removed from baseness,” the panelling and 
piercing at the top of Taunton Tower. Alas! 
poor structure! the pride of Somersetshire, the 
glory of the Perpendicular style. Thon art 
doomed! The fiat of Mr. Denison is gone forth ; 
thou art shorn of thine honour ! 

If there be one merit in antiquaries and 
archeologists, it is the dogged regard they enter- 
tain for ancient remains: mistaken as they some- 
times are in opposing every, the smallest, attempt 
at restoration, even by the ablest and most com- 
petent hands, this arises from their ignorance, 
and one respects from its very motive this clinging 
to things as they are, from the fear of their losing 
their identity. But here is one of the devoted 


admirers of Gothic, and he proposes to annihilate 
at onee what has hitherto been considered the 
eulminating example of the Tudor style of tower 
eculiar to Somersetshire, 
But, sir, F rejoice to think that the work is in 
the care of architects who would rather eut off 


scientific men both in and out of Parliament, and for the 


interception to commence at the starting point. The pro- | 


position is to be carried out as follows:—Each owner or 
occupier of a dwelling, or number of dwellings, to be re- 


uired to construct in the course of the soil-pipe or drain | 


from the water.closet, a drained dumb well, or “ inter- 


ceptory reservoir.’ The reservoir may be made with blue | 
ricks and cement, or it may be a cast-iron tank, or a 
dilated tube, but in either case it must be quite imper- | 


vious to air or fluid, except through the soil pipe from the 
closet, and the drain leading to the sewer. The entrance 
to the sewer-drain from the “interceptory reservoir,”’ 
will be by means of a hole bored in the bottom of the 
reservoir immediately over the drain, and which must be 
covered over with a colander, or to use a more explan- 
atory term, a perforated chimney fixed firmly over it, and 
extending, vertically, to the top of the reservoir. This 
would effectually carry off the fluid from the reservoir, 
while it would prevent any escape of the solid from it. 
It would a'so prevent, by keeping the reservoir dry, any 
percolation of the fluid. The ‘“ interceptory reservoirs,’’ 
taking an average, would not require emptying more than 
once in twenty years, when the contents would be found 
perfectly deodorised, These reservoirs would not have 
the slightest ill effect in a sanitary point of view, as, being 
quite air tight, there could be no escape of the feetid gases: 
on the contrary, the plan would be of the greatest import- 
ance asa sanitary measure. I estimate that upwards of 
one hundred and fifty thousand tons of solid night-soil 
are annually wasted by being thrown into the Thames, to 
say nothing of the intolerable stench and nuisance as it 
passes along the sewers and the river, The plan would 
purify the Thames and the sewers without waiting as pro- 
posed by the Board of Works, five years for its accom- 
plishment, during which time an incalculable amount of 
injury would be done to the health of the inhabitants of 


London : moreover, any scheme that proposes to inter- | 


cept the sewage beyond the sewers would be attended 
with such innumerable difficulties in the shape of blowing 
up of works, nuisance to the neighbourhood, and conse- 
quent injunctions, that it appears too doubtful to attempt 
it. Epwin Curssnire, F.R.C.S. 


state in and about human dwellings should be 
listened to. Away with it;—to the best place 
and in the most efficient and profitable manner if 
you can; but, at any rate, away with it. Better 
even have the Thames in its present filthy and 
evil-working state than return to. the use of cess- 
pools, however well constructed, however air-tight. 
We are glad to find this opinion, which we have 
often expressed, is being eehoed in various 
quarters. Dr, Gibbon, the medical officer of 
health, has presented a report to the Board of 
Works for the Holborn district, in which, after 
referring to the proposition of one of the members, 
that the abolition of cesspools should be arrested 
until the plans for intercepting the sewage from 
the Thames are completed, he says :— 

** There can be no doubt that the evils arising from the 
Thames may and must be remedied. On the other hand 
we can have no misgiving as to the good effects of 
thorough drainage, which is the entire removal of all 
animal excreta and vegetable refuse. During the past 
two years a vast amount of house drainage has been con. 
structed, and the effect on the public health is manifest. 
The Registrar-General’s returns show that an immense 
amount of disease and death has been prevented. House 
drainage is the first principle of sanitary science. It wil! 





surely not do to stop improvements which have been 
attended with such good results. If you desire to view 
the two evils I have alluded to actually at work, I would 
ask you to look at Paris with its unpolluted river as clear 
as crystal, and at its reeking cesspools, the contents of 
which are applied to fertilize the lands around the city. 
In London we have a converse state of things. What is 
the effect of these two systems on the public health ? Why 
the per-centage of deaths in London is one-third less than 
it is in Paris.”’ 

From time to time the patient researches of 
the chemists discover means which aid materially 
the progress of sanitary science, and keep up a 
hope that before long some material will be found 
which will neutralize the offensive and dangerous 
matters which abound in all populations, and, at 
the same time, render them useful in raising the 


food required for the increasing numbers of the 


people. Lord Palmerston remarked that a nuisance 
was “only matter in a wrong place,” and it will 


' be a national advantage if the time should come 
_when we can with safety and sufficient cheapness 


convey the matter to the right place. A step 
has been made by M. Falcony, chemist, who has 
prepared a powder composed of various chemical 


| constituents, of which the sulphate of zinc is the 


base, that, applied to human or other bodies, has 
the effect of preventing decomposition for a consi- 


_derable period, and even of neutralizing the effect 
_of decomposition after it has commenced. The 
_ plan adopted by M. Falcony is to mix the powder 


in sawdust, and place it under and around the 


corpse, leaving the face bare, and by this means 


a dead body can be kept without change for seve- 


| dozen advocating a return in one shape or other ral weeks. 


Our readers know the manner in which the 
dead bodies of the poor are kept, mostly for a 
week, in the tenements of the living: the effects 
are often most serious. This means of disinfection 
might be usefully employed in such cases, if suffi- 
ciently cheap ; although the keeping of the dead 
any longer than necessary in the presence of the 
living is not to be advocated under any circum- 
stances.* 
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THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 
KNOT-WORK. 

THE joint meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Society, and the Midland Counties Archzo- 
logical Association was opened on Monday in 
last week, at the Queen’s College, Paradise-street, 
Birmingham, in the chief rooms of whieh an 
exhibition, illustrative of the objects and pursuits 
of the two societies, had been hastily got. up. 

A conversazione was held in these Rooms, fol- 
lowed by the reading and delivery of addresses on 
subjects bearing on the objects of the two societies. 
The chair was taken by Lord Lyttelton. 

The President having spoken,—The Rev. J. G. 
Cumming read a paper “ On Development of Knot- 
work.” He observed that knot-work is a term 
given to a species of ornament of great variety 
and beauty, which is met with in MSS, and articles 
of attire, and on monuments and architeeture of 
the middle ages. But it is on monumental crosses 


| British, Anglo-Saxon, Irish, Scotch, Manx, and 


Norse—of the earliest date, that this kind of 
decoration most largely prevails. There is pro- 
bably no species of decoration which admits of 
greater variety, and hardly any which adapts 
itself so readily to any kind of work. It was, 
however, Mr. Cumming remarked, to the method 
of development from the more simple to the most 


| complicated forms that he was anxious to direct 
We have inserted this in order that both sides | pr 


may be heard, and that we may reiterate our | 
opinion that no scheme that contemplates the | 
retention of refuse and excreta in their ordinary | 


He only professed to claim the allow- 
ance of the probability that such a development 
may have taken place, without putting himself in 
antagonism to those who were. disposed to believe 
that artists of differeut ages and countries worked 
altogether independently of each other, and that 
the higher forms of ornamentation were the imme- 
diate productions of each one’s own genius. This 
method of proceeding would free him from the 
suspicion of attempting to settle the dispute as to 
whether Britons, Anglo-Saxons, Northmen, Irish, 
or Scotch should lay claim to priority in the 
adoption of this kind of decoration, He held that 
each of these nations, starting from the simplest 
form common to them, might develop it aceording 
to the character of the national tastes, so that 
even if it could be determined that one of these 
races had adopted such ornamentation at an earlier 
period than the other, it would not follow neces- 
sarily that those who more recently adopted it 





* One cerrespondent on the subject of drainage sug- 
gests that, as the most important doubts connected with 
the metropolitan drainage are as to the practicability of 
deodorizing the sewage before entering the river, and 
whether the performance of such would not become in- 
tolerable to the immediate neighbourhood, the Ficet Ditch 
should be intersepted, and that in New Farringdon- 
street such works should be first attempted. We cannot 





advocate such an experiment. 
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were mere copyists of the earlier work. A simple 
straight cord or a ribbon would present itself at 
once to any one as a border or edge to any device 
or inscription upon which he might be engaged. 
Whilst both these might be employed in stone- 
work, the latter would most readily be adopted in 
the illumination of MSS. The rope or cord was 
the most familiar object amongst a seafaring peo- 
ple, as all nations were amongst whom the knot- 
work prevailed. Such a style of ornamentation 
is seen in many crosses in the Isle of Man. 
The straight cord would next become waved ; 
and then, by causing the cord or ribbon to 
return at regular intervals upon itself, the Taw 
pattern was obtained, which was copiously used on 
crosses, and in the ornamentation of MSS. In the 


same manner the ornament known as the fret | 


would be originated. Again a spiral appearance 
was presented, and the C pattern produced, by a 
slight involution of the simple cord. The next 


stage was to cause the cord to lap over on itself, | 
forming the simplest example of interlacement, or | 


the well-known guilloche pattern, very largely 
used in architecture. The guilloche may be con- 
sidered as marking the more distinct separation of | 
the two strands of which the simple rope was | 
formed. When once this interlacement or knot- | 
work was effected, either by the overlap or splitting 
of a ribbon or cord, an endless variety of devices 
was originated by the further splitting up of the 
end of the cord or ribbon, or the application of a 
number of cords or ribbons intertwining ; and we 
thus arrived at the highest development of the 
simple cord knot-work which is found on any mo- 
nument or work of art, British, Anglo-Saxon, 


Irish, Scotch, or Norse. On Irish monuments | 


this knot-work generally runs into the form of 
panels, On the genuine Manx specimens, how- 
ever, of the earliest type, the original idea of 
lengthened and continuous chains is more sedu- 
lously continued. Where there are compart- | 
ments, they are rather long than broad or square. | 





This had led to a further development, which he | 
(Mr. C.) had hardly noticed on any but Manx mo- | 
numents, and which he termed ring-work. The 
ring once adopted, wide scope was afforded for | 
ingenuity, and it passed into various shapes— 
among others, chain-work. The intersection of 
the strands of the rope originated on the Manx | 
crosses the notion of lozenge-shaped pellets, ulti- | 
mately assuming the form of round pellets on the 
suriace of the cord. <A pelleted cord, intertwined 
with a simple one, produces a very fine effect, and 
distinctly indicates the existence of two cords in 
the same interlacement. ‘To a single row of pellets 
running down the centre of the cords others were 
subsequently added. By fashioning one end of 
the pelleted ribbon into a head, and sharpening | 
off the other into a tail, the serpent or scaly fish 
was produced, presenting so remarkable a feature 
on some of the Manx and Norse monuments. The 
Zoomorphic pattern being thus assumed, the inter- 
twining of monstrous lengthened figures of dogs, 
birds, and even men might follow. He (Mr. C.) 
did not say that this was the course of develop- 
ment, but he thought it at least probable and 
worthy of consideration. The paper was illus- | 
trated by a profusion of illustrations ranged along 
the walls, and also by plaster casts of Kirkbraddon | 
Cross. 

Mr. George Dawson next addressed the assembly | 


on the relation which a minute study of archwo- | 


logy bears to history, literature, and the use of 
books. 

The concluding paper of the evening was read 
by the Rev. C. Boutell, on the Gothie revival. 


An excursion took place on Tuesday to Castle | 
Bromwich Hall, Coleshill Church, and Maxtoke | 


Castle and Priory, about 120 members and friends 
of the association being present. At the Priory a 
paper, prepared by Mr. Alfred Davidson, was read 
by Mr. G. Jabet, on that building. 





FOREIGN RAILWAYS, AND OTHER 
WORKS. 

Tux traffic on the “Chemin-de-fer du Nord” 
has so far exceeded its bounds that the stations of 
Paris, La Chapelle, and St. Denis are to be en- 
larged atonce. The permanent-way between the 
metropolis and St. Denis having been tripled, the 


| 

| . . : » . 
| ceived as to the state of the works on the Valencia 
| 

' 

| 

| 


|and the superstructure is being put together to 


iall through. Last August, before the open 


The Belgian Government resumed the working 
of the Mons and Manage line on the Ist ult. 

Part of a railway in Prussia, leading towards 
the Russian frontier, has been conceded to the 
Russian consul-general at Konigsburg. 

The proposed measure of the junction of all the 
| Swiss railways has been approved of at their | 
| general meeting, and is to be submitted to the 
Federal Assembly. 

The municipal council of Turin has confirmed 
| the subscription of 2,000 shares to the Savona 
| Railway, and a subsidy of 400,000 franes (16,000/.) 
| to the firm of Gombart and Co. on the condition 
| that the concession will be obtained before 1859. 
A royal order, dated the 17th July, authorises 
| surveys to be made from Cueng¢a to Siguenza, in 
Spain, passing by Molina and Arragon. 

The Revista de Caminos de Hierro, or Spanish 
Railway Review, announces that its chief manager, 
M. Arthur de Marcoartu, engineer of the Ponts et 
Chausées of Spain, has started to commence the | 
surveys for a line destined to unite the rich coal- | 
mines of the Orbo basin, with the Alar, Santandu, | 
jand Madrid railways, not far from the town of | 
Aguibar de Campoo, the mines being only 2} 
leagues from the latter place. 














The following information has just been re- | 


and Almansa Railway :— 

The tunnels of Mariaga (1,517 métres) and 
Santa Barbara (800 métres) are términated, as far 
as boring is concerned : the arching is progressing. 
Between Valencia and Jativa the wooden bridges, 
which were either destroyed lately by fire or | 
floated away by inundations, are bemg very 
actively replaced by a more indestructible material, | 
iron. Over the Turia river communication is | 
kept up by a temporary bridge, beside which stand 
the magnificent piers in cut stone, filled in with 
red brick, waiting for the superstructure from | 
England, where it was ordered. Unfortunately, | 


} 


| the Bahiama, with this superstructure on board, | 


was lost, so the company had to order another. | 
They very wisely had insured their precious cargo | 
at Barcelona for 58,000 piastres, so they cannot | 
lose much, except from delay in the completion of | 
the bridge. Between Benfayo and Silla a similar 

bridge is being coustructed at the Tramuser iron- | 
works. The abutments and piers are half built, | 


be ready for placing as soon as the masonry is | 
completed. Without interrupting for a moment | 
the traffic of this railway, a great number of small | 
bridges and drains have been constructed lately in 

places where heavy floods alone pointed out where 

| they were necessary. Thanks to these precautions, 

\the Valencia Railway did not suffer in the least 

from the heavy rains and extraordinary floods of 
the first week in July. 

On the 6th ult. took place the ceremony of! 
opening the first tunnel on the Northern Spanish | 
Railway. M. Duclere, director of the company, | 
lwith the engineers and many distinguished | 
personages, assisted at the féte, during which the | 
interior was brilliantly illuminated by torches on | 
each side. This tunnel is at Torrelodones, twenty- | 
eight miles from Madrid: its length is only 
250 matres, ina straight line, but through loose 
rock, which compelled the contractor to timber it 


| 
| 


cuttings at each end were commenced, shafts were 
sunk close to the entranecs, and headings driven | 
to meet each other. They met well on the 22nd | 
June last, and as it is the nearest tunnel to Madrid 
of all the lines projected, it was regarded as a} 
great feat of engineering by the people. 
The Alexandria and Suez line is to be opened 
in September. Only five kilométres remain to be | 


} 


On the Paris and Mulhouse Railway the heavy | 
| viaduct of Chaumont attracted the attention of } 
| the Emperor on his late visit to the works. One | 
jof the directors of the company presented to his 
| majesty M. Gourdin, the engineer of the works, 


| 
| completed. 


| to whose exertions and personal superintendence | 


\the solidity and finish of the details of the work 
are owing. Having no decorations at hand, the 
Emperor detached one from the officer next him, 
and with a flattering speech handed to the en- 
gineer the cross of Chavalicr of the Legion of | 


j 





: s ’ ae ha Prefect ernss | 
company are commencing to enlarge all their | lfonour. Then borrowing the Prefect’s cross, he | 


bridges on that portion. A “short-cut” line from | gave that of “ Officer of the Legion” to the captain 
La Briche to St. Denis is finished, and to be in- | from whom he had taken that of Chevalier. So 
augurated on the 15th inst. It passes by Piene- i both the engineer and the aide-de-camp were 
fitte, Gonesse, and Chantilly. | promoted simultaneously. 


The works on the Nantes and Chateaulin Rail- On the 81st ult. a preparatory trial took place, 


way, with a branch to Napoléonville are carried | on the Paris and Cherbourg Railway, of the im- | 


on with such ardour that they are expected to) perial train, constructed by the Orleans Railway 
reach as far as Lorient in 1561, when a thorough Company, and sent to the former line at their 
communication will be established. 


St. Lazare terminus. It was feared that the train 
' i 


was too lofty to pass under some of the bridges, 
so that a templet had to be constructed, some days 
ago, representing the contour of the surface pre- 
sented by the carriages, and the road was lowered 
in several places to give headway. There are 
four carriages, decorated with all Parisian magni- 
ficeuce,—saloon, dining-room, bed-room, toilet- 
chamber, and terrace. This last, adorned with 
the richest draperies, is like the quarter-deck of a 
ship. The wheels are solid, to avoid vibration. 

A considerable portion of the Chiajia tunnel, at 
Naples, has given way, carrying with it part of 
the Duke de San-Felice’s palace. A prolonged 
crackling warned the inhabitants, who had time 
to escape. 

In Venice the Bishop Canova, brother of the 
illustrious sculptor, has just died. 





PLANS OF TOWNS. 

Srr,—I was rather late in reading your disin- 
terment of Wren’s plan for re-building London, in 
a recent number of the Bui/der. But the perusal 
of that article has revived an old notion I once 
had on the subject of general plans of towns, As 
it has a remote connection with the subject you 
lately handled, I beg to be spared, with your ap- 
proval, a brief space in your journal, with a view 


| of obtaining the opinions of the experienced and 


the learned. 

Two geometrical forms have been proposed on 
which to lay out the streets, houses, amd public 
buildings of towns, namely, the square and the 
circle. I am not aware that any one has pointed 
out the advantages of the triangle. 

The square is the simplest and most ancient 
form of constructed cities. Nineveh, whose mys- 
tery and magnitude give it interest, wasa mighty 
city : its streets were all in right lines and at right 
angles. But a person desirous of passing from 
one angle to its diagonal angle, must have pro- 
ceeded by a number of zigzag lines, so that, by 
the time he had reached his destination, he must 
have traversed a distance equal in amount to two 
sides of the square. If you come up Southampton- 
row ina great hurry, desirous of reaching Woburn- 
square, you will find the form of Russell-square a 
great detriment and hinderance. If that fine 
square were divided into two triangles, your way 
is open and straight. Applying the principle on 
an extensive scale to a whole city, there are ob- 
vious advantages in facility of communication con- 
sequent on the disposition of the houses in blocks, 
inclosed by lines of streets forming equilateral 
triangles. The importance of ready access to the 
various parts of a town can never be exaggerated, 
and it increases with the bulk of the town. 

If London were straightened into rectangular 


| forms, it seems to me that, for foot passengers if 


not for carriages, there would be a great loss of 
convenience. The “short cuts” of London, fami- 
liar to most cockney pedestrians, ere wonderful to 
the uninitiated. But they lie amongst “ queer” 
places, such as your sanitary articles sometimes 


‘ 


i deseribe, and are full of turns and tortuous 


windings. 

In planning a town, these windings must be 
avoided, and the problem lies in preserving direct 
and rapid communications, without violating the 
rectitude of the street-lines. It is suggested that 
the solution of that problem lies in the equilateral 
triangle. 

Truly there would be, if the buildings were 
carried up to the completion of the angle, au 
awkward corner—a corner, in fact, unavailable 
for any ordinary purposes, By cutting these 
angles short, a series of hexagonal piazzas is ob- 
tained, of greater or less extent as may be desired, 


| on which churches, libraries, scientific institutions, 


exchanges, baths, markets, and, indeed, all build- 
ings requiring to stand alone, exposed to view on 
all sides, might be located ; and fountains, statues, 
and public monuments, might adorn some of them. 
Regarding the circle, it is, I think, in a great 
measure an impracticable figure for the purpose, 
and certainly can never be used alone. And the 
cramped views it produces are destructive of all 
architectural efiect. Regent’s-quadrant, though 
large, is one of the most depressing sights in 
London from this reason. 
Comparison, then, it seems to me, lies between 
the square and the triangle. On facility of tran- 
sit, enough has been said, and I have not the 
means of calculating the relative extent left avail- 


lable for building purposes. Probably, however, 


the number of main roads which require great 
width might be diminished ; and, by a graduated 
subdivision of the triangle, streets of various 
widths, for houses of proportionate elevation, 
might be formed in a symmetrical and artistic 
¥. BF 
manner. ~ Bo FY. 
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MAYFIELD BATHS-AND LAUNDRIES, MANCHESTER.——Mkr. Tromas WortHINGTON, ARCHITECT. 
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BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES IN also belongs to the Florentine school of art. The favourably situated for efficient drainage, and be- 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD. plunge-bath, first-class (the second-class is similar), yond the ‘influence of the “ pestilential eaten - 


Tue baths and wash-honuses now in operation in is remarkable for general effect, and for the manner | from the river, as it is called. But it is a remark- 
Manchester and Salford, appear to be successful | Of the combination of the wood and iron-work of | able fact, that the very reverse is the case. 
works of the kind. The first establishment with | its construction. The architect evidently under- If the two districts inhabited by the more 
the improved arrangements and modified charges, stands the use of iron, and the proper methods opulent citizens be left out of consideration—as 
was opened in Miller-street in 1845. In 1860, | Of joining castings together; and by allowing each | they must be in such an inquiry, for very obvious 
a small building was opened at Miles Platting, | material and member to express its structural , reasons,—it will be found, by reference to the 
& poor quarter of the town,—the site being | Office, and adding a few bold but simple decora- official report on the sanitary condition of the 
presented, with 2,000/. by Sir Benjamin Hay- | tive features, as pendants, railings, and lamp- City, that, of the eight remaining districts, those 
wood, bart. The fittings here are of in-| brackets, he has succeeded in producing a happy nearest the river are the most healthy, and those 
expensive character, and were it not for the| effect. Two tiers of columns carry transverse at the greatest distance from it the most un- 
interest taken by the superintendent, and tact in | girders, which are formed in the manner of diagonal healthy. For instanee, in the Clyde district, 
management, the place could hardly be kept open. | bracing, and project, supported by brackets, in one | extending along the north bank of the river, and 
In this particular case, wood for the private baths | ©a8e to carry the gallery, and in the other, the exposed far more than any other to exhalations 
(the bottom of red deal and the sides of pine), has | #*ched timber principals of the roof. The ordinary from that souree,—embracing, too, localities of 
answered as a material. Slate has been found to} 2d ornamental ironwork at Mayfield was exe- the very worst description, inhabited by the most 
crack. Zine is deemed objectionable. The best | cuted by Messrs, E. T. Bellhouse and Co. and that depraved dregs of the population, the rate of 
material is the glazed or enamelled fire-clay ; but | #t Greengate by Mr. Kitchen. The light at Mayfield mortality is only 2°7 per cent of the population of 
many baths of that kind are cracked when de- | is admitted through sloping sides occupying the the district ; whereas, in the High Chureh dis- 
livered, though still fit for use. | space above, in the transverse section, correspond- trict, which seems most admirably situated for 
The Manchester and Salford Baths and ing with the overhanging of the bracket and efficient drainage, the rate is 38, or, deducting 
Laundries Company, however, have made the im- girder beyond the line of columns, and 6 or 7 feet the deaths at the Infirmary, 3-2.—(Dr. Strang’s 
portant step to the desired provision of these | in height up to the slope of the ordinary roof Report, Feb. 1858.) 
excellent institutions. The company consists of covering. In the Greengate Baths, skylights in Now, at first sight, it seems a most extraordi- 
about fifty of the leading men of the town, and the roof are used. Opinions vary as to the rela- nary cirewnstance that the Clyde district is not 
they have already in operation two establishments tive advantages of the methods. The private merely as salubrious as the other, but actually 
—at Greengate, Salford; and Mayfield, Ardwick, | baths are on the upper level, reached from the more so. People will not believe that the river is 
Manchester—and plans are prepared for a third | gallery ; the dressing boxes for the bathers in the innoxious, and that its abominable odours are 
building on ground near to Stretford New- | plunge bath, being below. For ventilation there merely disagreeable, and not injurious; and 
road. Mr. Thomas Worthington was chosen as | @Te four small louvres in the roof, and an opening perhaps people are perfectly right im their 
architect to the first of the establishments, out in the wall at each end. These are not found sceptieism,—lI believe they are ; but I think such 
of three competitors, and has acted for the | Sflicient. The sides of the bath are covered with | facts as the above lead us irresistibly to this, to 
company. For the Greengate Baths and Wash- | blue and white tiles, finished with an ornamental my mind satisfactory, explanation of the pheno- 
houses tenders were accepted amounting to border. The bottom is laid with Yorkshire flags, menon, that however injurious the emanations 
4,9431. for the general works (from Mr. R. Neill), | # arrangement which appears to be the best that. from the river may actually be, they are altoge- 
and to 1,820/. 8s. for the boilers, pipes, and has been suggested, tiles there being liable to get ther harmless compared with the poisonous efflu- 
similar ironwork (from Messrs. Melling and loose and eut the feet ; and glazed bricks, if cheap vium which rolls: in a concentrated form up the 
Son, of Rainhill); the ultimate eost, perhaps, enough, it is thought would be too white for sewers to the higher districts, even pervading 
reaching to 8,000/.; and arrangements were Water which, as at present supplied, is said to their close and dismal courts, and carrying death 
made for the supply of water at the rate of deposit a small amount of vegetable matter. and disease to their unsuspecting inhabitants, 
3d. per 1,000 gallons. The establishment was The appearance of discoloration in the water I am glad to observe that, im recent numbers. 
opened in the summer of 1856; and the receipts which there is now—from whatever cause arising of the Builder, you have brought prominently 
immediately exceeded the most sanguine expec- —is to be regretted. Some little ditticulty, forward the importance of ventilating sewers,—a 
tations. Before the end of the year, 18,500,We believe, is found in the action of the water subject which, I think, has received far too little 
bathers and 7,700 washers had availed themselves ©D the iron-work. The drying apparatus in the attention. | trust you may succeed in convineing 
of the establishment. washing department, appears to act efficiently. others of its paramount necessity, and then we 
The Mayfield Baths and Wash-houses, opened in Small articles are dried in fifteen minutes, and may perhaps indulge more hope that the mechani- 
the beginning of last year, were tendered for, half an hour serves for almost anything. cal difficulties will be overeome. J. H. Jum. 
by Mr. Neill at the sum of 6,407/. exclusive of ‘ _ ~— = yng Slory at Mayfield is 
ironwork; but an additional outlay of 9407, 63 feet, and that of the bath at Greengate is TY AMCTON®S « kar S 
occurred unexpectedly in the foundations, half 53 feet ; and in each case the width is 25 feet THE ANCIEN T COR PORAT E GUILDS 
of which, as well as the cost of a bridge over | The architect of these buildings has lately pre- AND COMPANIES. 
the Medlock, was defrayed by the vendors of the pared drawings for an establishment about being I the olden time of England, the guilds of the 
land. The actual cost may have been 10,0007. | commenced in the public gardens at Gothenburg. various trades were the means, not only of ad- 
inclusive of the engineering work by Messrs. Facts within our knowledge, but which it is vancing the condition of our manufactures, but 
Melling, which cost about 2,5002. The ground scarcely possible to place before our readers, have also of adding to the prosperity and progress of the 
here, 1,644 square yards, cost 9d. per yard. impressed us, even more strongly than before, with country. Inthese guilds or brotherhoods of work- 
It has been expected that the revenue from the feeling of the value and imperative necessity men, merchants, and others, an honest and worthy 
these two coneerns will amount to 1,400/. a fora very large provision of baths for the use of rivalry was felt, merit in different crafts appre- 
year; and fulfil the object of their promoters, the class of operatives in such a town as Man- | ciated, and an opportunity aiforded for the em- 
by demonstrating the capability of such under- chester. The wants of any class in London would ployer and the employed meeting together on an 








takings to return at least 5 per cent. In seem to be even small in comparison. equal ground for the purpose of advancing the 
every point of view, the circumstanees of the | —_—_—___ interests of their business, friendly festivity, or 
success of the two establishments have been re- | THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS. devising means of helping those in need. 


markable. | As regards the citizens of Londen, the history 
The washing department in Greengate, which, | GLssaew. (of the companies shows to what a great extent 
it had been anticipated, could hardly pay expenses,| Tue Clyde at Glasgow has been repeatedly they have been instrumental in procuring the 
has turned out to be not only self-supporting, referred to by speakers and writers on the drain- | large amount of political liberty whieh we now 
but interest-paying. The scene in the plunge- age question, as being in much the same state as | enjoy and so much value, Besides, in connec- 
baths, on the oeeasion of the opening of Mayfield, the Thames at London. This, however, is very | tion with the old guilds, we look back with 
must have been as remarkable, almost, as could far from being the case. Indeed, during this pleasure to the kindly feeling which seems to have 
be witnessed. Lamp-glasses were broken; other season, scarcely any annoyance has been caused by | existed ; the observances at marriages; christen- 
damage was done to fittings; and some persons, offensive smells rising from the water. But, then, ings ; the attendance, and rieh palls and a 
we may suppose, charged the class for whose the northern river is in more favourable circum- furnishings at deaths ; the —— ae — 
benefit the place was intended, with being unable stances than the other for acting as grand scavenger patroms of their crafts; the a s, ie : 
to appreciate and use it. The fact, however, was to a large population. It is a larger stream in and other means of providing for the sick anc 
the reverse. The attendants themselves believe proportion to the quantity of sewage it is required poor of their fraternities. , * Bn 
that any damage was the result of the exuberant to carry away: it. is also deeper in proportion to The workmen’s guilds in England ~~ not, , 
delight of the people—in number 2,000—most of its width. It is, moreover, confined to a narrow | ever, advance with the age, and t — - 
them lads, and of the novelty to them of means of channel by artificial embankments, and runs be- exclusiveness led _to the careumstance t ~ t : 
ablution. Both establishments are now working tween well-built walls for a distance of about ten corporate companies, both in the a _ 
well: the only difficulty is to provide for the miles from the city. Besides, there is little or no | some of the towns, having become —_—_ - no 
members that come at certain times—ason Satur- tidal scour ; and after a heavy fall of rain (rather employ their wealth and —— t -_ _ 
day nights—and to get the people out. Mr. Wm. a common occurrence at Glasgow) the current is | tage of those — “ r ane a me Ae 
Fairbairn is reported as giving the opinion at the downwards at all stages of the tide; and thus,/and of which the members o fy a kinds 
first meeting of the shareholders, that the London occasionally at least, the channel is thoroughly | were but a tithe. pone ten of vari om 
establishments were not to be compared with the cleaned out. Notwithstanding these many im- | crept in, and quate “pe a seg . A 
Greengate Baths and Wash-houses then opened. _ portant advantages, however, it would appear, of the freemen exerte - Naot a oo 
The Mayfield Baths and Wash-houses certainly from recent experiments, that a floating body cast | purpose than ———. ~ pare > 
deserve particular commendation. The contrivances into the river at Glasgow-bridge gets tossed about their particular aes sabi = ro eee Serie ol a. 
in all previous places of the kind have been care- for eight days before it reaches Bowling, adistance | In considering t on ae te ae ena hn ml 
fally studied ; the best details of arrangement have of only twelve miles. And so it happens that at gotten that in our Sew 9 ae aien of toad 
been chosen or designed, and architectural effect is all times, except when flooded, the Clyde, within | been reared a Sateen ~ ee ~~ a 
obtained. inexpensively. The main front, in red the limits of Glasgow, is defiled with indiscribable for the toe a heeeentiaindiciniat lied — t 
brick and stone, hes some novelty in the treat- pollution ; and sometimes, after a long period of | nate, and a y um 7 me mags — 
ment of the window-heads and consoles, and inthe dry weather, its condition becomes exceedingly V oe ~ - “4 me a aan were" E 
adaptation of the wide double-bracket cornices of abominable. Travellers be -_ , Bom sadientail a. 
Florentine buildings. The chimney-sheft (illus-| In these circumstances we should naturally ments — re ws pe ortega ae end well- 
trated in the Builder, vol. xv. 1857, p. 215) which expect the lower parts of the city to be unhealthy, be done by unit I ; aime Ieometeens ethane 
serves both for a smoke-flue and a vapour-shaft, or at least more so than those which are more | directed exertions. In looking, , 
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and some other trade combinations for praise- 
worthy objects, it will be seen that they are 
chiefly directed to charitable purposes rather than 
to the improvement of the trades, the intellec- 
tual culture of the members, or providing the 
means of masters and men meeting together at 
stated intervals in the manner of the old guilds. | 

Medicine, architecture, and engineering have, | 
under other names, each their guilds, Literature | 
is, however, in this respect unprovided; so are 
painting and sculpture, for the Royal Academy 
cannot be said to be formed as the Colleges of 
Surgeons and Physicians and the Institutes of 





Sands,” will donbtless command a large subscrip- 
tion. 

What could have induced the Society of British 
Artists, who own these galleries, to apply such a 
colour to the walls as that which they bear? It 
operates most injuriously on all pictures hung 
against it. 





[ Ave. 14, 1858. 


PROVINCIAL NEWS, 
Coggeshall.—The following is a list of tenders, 
given by the Chelmsford Chronicle, for a new 
school at Coggeshall, under Sir Robert Hitcham’s 
charity, the erection of which is commenced; the 
lowest tender, viz. that by Mr. Brown, of Bocking, 





| being the one accepted by the authorities of Pem- 


| broke College—the trustees :-— 


PROPOSED MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES AT | Wails and 


Schools. 





Civil Engineers and Architecture are, of all the | 
worthy members of those professions. 

The clock and watchmmakers of Clerkenwell, | 
finding that by individual exertion they were | 
unable to compete in taste and price with foreign | 
countries, have proposed to found a description | 
of guild of the workers at that old English 
manufacture; and great advantage would, no 
doubt, arise from institutions formed by other | 
trades, having for their objects the admission and | 
enrolment as members of all of proper ability | 


in distinct companies, formed of those belonging | 
to each craft ;—in the case of carpenters, brick- | 
layers, workers in metals, &c. the teaching of! 
geometry and art, to encourage talent by prizes | 
and honourable notice, to found libraries and | 
schools, and to arrange on wide and comprehen- | 
sive plans the means of saving, the erection of | 
suitable dwellings, and the making provision for | 
sickness, old age, or distress. 

In shadowing out an idea, such as for con-| 
centrating the strength of different bodies for | 
useful purposes, it will be said, that considering | 


} 


TIEN Fence. 
ATHENS. = ere ee ..- £1,087 0 0 £157 0 060 
COMPETITION. PROM: ssnee wee ecdchatwn a ay: Se 0 145 10 0 
or , ° Cawston, Coggeshall..... ° 978 0 0 163 0 6 
Tne King of Greece, led by the generous 1 Ge i Arg OR ra ee 951 0 0 1296 0 0 
of an individual, proposes to erect, in Athens, aj| Rayner and Runnacles, 
museum for the preservation and exhibition of the | _ Halsted ....-.-..--..++. 928 14 4 14410 2 
° GRIESE eas ° _ | Gardner, Coggeshall..... . 898 12 0 139 19 8 
collections of antiquities existing in that country, | Turner, Coggeshall........ 858 15 2 139 19 8 
and has invited designs from architects of all} Brown, Bocking......... RB as, Ie 68 
. ies > year is give sir preparation , 
countri¢ Ss. One year is given for their ] — sachuar West Ham.—The tender of Mr. Joseph Morter, 
from the 30th of June last. Each design, in- 


cluding sections and elevations, is to be accom- 
panied by an estimate. 

The architect whose design is selected may 
claim as a matter of right to see it carried into 
execution if he desire to do so. The instructions, 
which are simply suggestive, say that an edifice 
destined to contain the chefs d’wuvre of antiquity 
ought to be artistically worthy of its office; but 
under the actual circumstances of Greece, the 
beauty of the edifice must be made to result less 
from the costliness of execution than from the 
happy disposition of the plan and the harmony of 
the proportions. 


| obtain other plans. 





The Museum will be divided by 
sub-divided by classes. The main 
will comprise— 


epochs, and 
distribution 


1. The works of the Heroic times, and Archaic 


the wide extent of the Metropolis, Manchester, | epoch. 


Liverpool, Birmingham, &c. and the immense | 
number who compose the different trades, to | 
form anything like an effective combination would | 
be difficult, if not impossible. | 

It should, however, be considered, that we live | 
in wonderful times. Monster companies, with | 
capitals which would have been considered fabu- 
lous by our grandfathers, have sprung up: meet- | 
ings are now held numbering 20,000 in a single 
building : the facilities of conveyance and gather- 
ing together in towns are still rapidly increas- 
ing; and the very fact of our large popula- 
tions shows the necessity of schemes propor- 
tionate to the existing and advancing position | 
of our affairs. If other things, which were not | 
long since looked upon with incredulity, have | 
become realities, why should it be impossible to | 
form, even in the metropolis, great guilds, from | 
which wonderful results might arise ? | 


As it is, the power which would arise from 
the association of those having the same inte- 


rests and pursuits in the metropolis is wasted | Messrs. Angell and Pownall, the following should | 


or diluted in the general mass of the various 
callings which give employment to nearly three | 
millions of people. By the proper manage- | 
ment of the associated contributions of such large | 
numbers, noble halls might be erected on such | 
a scale, that those of old would seem insignificant | 
in comparison; and who can say but that in) 
thé changes of time the guilds of workmen (with | 
another name), as much improved as the loco- | 
motive is as contrasted with the “ pack-horse,” | 
may again arise and work a beneficial effect on the | 
civilized world ? 





| 
| 
THE ART-UNION OF LONDON PRIZES. 

THE works of art selected by the prizeholders 


of 1858, in the Art-Union of London, are now on |} 


view in the Suffolk-street Galleries, together with | 
the important series of bronzes, figures in statuary- 
porcelain, and other materials produced for the | 
Association, and various paintings from which 
engravings have been made. The works selected 
by the prizeholders are 110 in number,—viz. 
86 in oil, and 24 in water-colours: the latter 
include some charming specimens by Rowbotham, 
Callow, S. Rayner, D. Cox, Richardson, Dodgson, 
Davidson, and W. Goodall. The two principal 
oil paintings are Mr. Calderon’s very clever scene 
from the French Revolution, “The Gaoler’s 
Daughter” (No. 3), and Mr. Brooks’ touching 
“ Karly Struggles ” (38), for the purchase of which 
the prizeholder, Mr. J. Johnstone, appears to have 
added a considerable sum of money. Mr.C. Pettitt’s 


“ Derwentwater” (2); “A Quiet Evening,” by | 


G, A. Williams (6) ; “ Faith,” by G. D. Leslie (14) ; 
Dicksee’s “Kate” (18); 8S. R. Perey’s “Bright 
Day” (21); J. B. Pyne’s “Lyme Cob” (44); 
“Waiting for Fish,” by Underhill (56); T. F. 
Marshall’s “Tibbie Inglis” (65); and G. Stan- 
field’s “ At Trarbach, on the Moselle,” are amongst 
the most interesting of the selections. The en- 
graving of the year, after Frith’s “ Ramsgate | 

| 


| tectural monuments of the various periods. 


The periods when the arts flourished. 
. Epoch of Phidias. 
3. Epoch of Praxiteles. 


9 


Decadence. 
The Macedonian epoch. 
The Roman epoch. 
. The Byzantine epoch; and, 
A division reserved for objects of foreign art 
1 may be in Greece. 


oT m> 


“J 


whiel 


Apartments are to be provided for the recep- 
tion of models and casts, including those of archi- 
Pro- 
vision is also to be made for an archeological 
library. An Englishman ought to do it. 





NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 
BLOCK PLANS. 
Ir appears by the recent Parliamentary inquiry | 
that according to the judgment of the assessors, | 


| 


have been the prize block plans :— 
First Prize.—No. 12, “ A. C.” by Crepinet. 
Second Prize.—No. 166, “ Paritur pax bello,” 
by Wyatt. 


Howell and Charles B. Arding. 


Messrs. Angell and Pownall’s lists for the 
Foreign and War Offices were given in your 
number for July 17th. A. B. 





STONE CHURCH, KENT. 

Sir,—It was only yesterday that a friend gave mea) 
copy of Mr. Stapleton’s letter, which was published in | 
your paper of the 3rd of July, otherwise | should not have 
allowed so long a time to have elapsed before I answered 
j Mr. 8S. wished for the key of the church, and was 
‘*astonished to hear’ it was at the rector’s.””. Why should 
he be astonished at this? What more fitting piace for the 
key to be kept in? But let his astonishment cease, for 
it was not at the rector’s, but at my house. 

He complains of the “‘ hot sun and the half-mile between | 
my house and the church.’’ The first I cannot remedy, | 
but the next time he honours us with a visit, he may, ii he 
prefers it, apply to the sexton for his key, and he will find 
he has to walk two miles for it. | 

Having accomplished his half-mile, he returned to the 
church with the key, but could not get in, “‘ the door being 
bolted on the inside.””. Now, if he were outside, how could 
he possibly know that it was bolted inside, and had he 
got in, he would have seen that there were no bolts. All, 
therefore, that he had to do to gain an entrance, was | 
simply to turn the key; but this, it seems, is a process 
that Mr. S. has yet to learn. 

He returned with the key, making, as he says—but I 
confess I cannot understand—“ a three-mile walk ’’ out 
of three half-miles; threatening me, as my servant 
told me, with all sorts of exposure; blaming every one 
except the proper person, viz. himself. | 

In conclusion, he appeals to you, sir, to “ rectify these 
hinderances and inconveniences’? which attend a visit to 
our church, and says that he learnt from the ‘‘ school chil- 
dren that his was not a solitary case.’’ Now, sir, in self- 
justification, let me assure you that I do not remember a 
single instance when persons have been disappointed in 
this way, and that when I am at liberty, | generally, 
taking a just pride in our old church, take the trouble to 
accompany visitors myself, and point out to them, to the 
best of my knowledge, its justly-praised beauties. 


W. Kine, Curate of Stone. 


| partly occupied. 


leg dase pinot ae sal , | appearanee, 
Third Prize.—No, 24, “ Baphea,” by Albert P. | 


| borough 


, bation of the Lancet. 


West Ham, for a portion of the local sewerage 
works extending over threé miles, has been 
accepted by the local board of health. The cost 
for the entire completion of that portion of the 
works, it is estimated, will exceed 3,000/, 

Brentwood.—On the 26th ult. an influential 
meeting of the inhabitants of this town was held, 
to consider a plan for the erection of a town-hall. 
After discussion, an adjournment took place to 
It is expected that the cost 
will be about 2,000/7. which it is proposed to raise 
by shares. 

Godalming. — The newly-erected National 
schools at Farncombe have been inaugurated by 
the Bishop of Winchester. The length of the 
school is 51 feet, by 17 feet; and it is built of 
Bargate stone. There are two school-rooms, with 
the usual accessories. The schoolmaster’s residence 
is attached to the building. Mr. James Moon, of 
Godalming, was the builder of the schools, and 


Mr. C. Howell, of Guildford, the architect. 


Winchester.—Instructed by the trustees of St. 


| Cross Hospital, says the Hampshire Advertiser, 


the contractor, Mr. W. Coles (city surveyor), has 
commenced the erection of a strong room in the 


eastern corner of the large apartment in Beau- 


fort’s tower, known as Beaufort’s room. It will 


| be formed of massive iron plates, and will be 


rendered fireproof. It is to be 6 feet square, and 
will be devoted to the custody of the documents 
of the trustees. The remodelling of one of the 
sets of apartments used by the brethren is also 
commenced by Mr. Coles, the expense thereof 


| being about 100/. The trustees intend ultimately 
| to alter all the apartments. 





The trustees of 
St. John’s Hospital have determined to build four 
more houses on the northern side, of the same 


| design as those already built there by Mr. H. C. 
| Brown, the surveyor to the charity. 


Chester.—Glan Aber, the residence of Mr. E. G. 
Salisbury, M.P. on Hough-green, in this borough, 
was commenced nine months ago, and is now 
It is in the Gothie style of the 
fourteenth century, and is an example of domestic 
Medieval architecture, without any church-like 
Mr. James Harrison was the archi- 
tect employed, and Messrs. Royle were the 
builders, Chester tradesmen and workmen being 
engaged by the direction of the proprietor in 
every department. 

Leicester.—A warble drinking-fountain has 
been erected on the up-platform of the Leicester 


| railway station, at the cost of a temperance mem- 


ber of the Midland Directory. 

Birmingham.—Mr. John Pigott Smith, late 
surveyor of Birmingham, recently 
brought an action against the corporation of Bir- 
ham for wrongful dismissal from office, and for 
libelling his character. A compromise has been 
effected by which the corporation are to pay Mr. 
Smith 3007. 

Stockport,—The public baths building, erected by 
the council at a cost of 1,2007. for the working: 
classes, has been completed. At present, the 
accommodation is confined to a swimming-bath 
(warm), of considerable dimensions, for the use of 
which (including a towel) one penny is charged ; 
but additional baths are about to be provided. 

Preston.—A new bank for the Lancaster Bank- 
ing Company has of late been in course of erec- 
tion, adjoining the present offices, on the south 
side of lishergate. The designs are by Mr. J. H. 
Park, of this town. 

Sheffield.—Of the plan of the Sheffield Public 
Hospital and Dispensary, the laying of the foun- 
dation-stone of which was noticed here last week, 
Dr. J. C. Hall, the honorar¢ secretary said, at 
the ceremony :—“ Of the plan selected I will only 
speak as a physician: as such, I feel that it 
reflects the greatest possible credit on our archi- 
tect, Mr. Manning. It has received the appro- 
It is so contrived as to 
place at the disposal of your medical officers every 
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: 
appliance as regards the building, and more espe- | fire-bricks, with dressings of white fire-brick and placed in the hands of Messrs. Messenger, 
cially in cases of accident, that modern science can | Llanasa stone. The outside dimensions are 71 and Sons, of Birmingham. The whole length is 
afford for the treatment of disease, and that, too, | feet by 37 feet. The porches are placed on each 39 feet 2 inches, and the total height to the top 
at a very moderate outlay, when the advantages | side of the front, giving the building a front of| of the oak rail 2 feet 9} inches. At one inch from 
which it affords are taken into consideration.” 50 feet. There are school and lecture rooms be-! the floor is a basement of quatrefoils, 54 inches 
Halifax.—The Halifax Town Council have neath. The tower, with spire, rises about 80 feet high; then a rim the whole length, 4} inches 
decided on the erection of a new town-hall, at from the basement, and is the only one in the | wide, bearing, in raised letters, the words com- 
the cost of about 17,000/. The site selected is on town. The chancel arches are Gothic, behind | prised in the Ist, 2nd, and 5th verses of the 15th 
the White Swan estate, in the centre of the town. | Which is the organ gallery, with vestry beneath. chapter of St. John, “Iam the vine, &c.”; then 
It embraces an area of about 1,670 square yards, The architect was Mr. R. Moffat Smith, of Man- a row’ of clusters of grapes, 3 inches wide, 
and has been offered by Mr. John Crossley, for chester, and the builder Mr. W. Morris, of Rhyl. | upon which is placed the oak cup of 3} inches. 
5,000/. ‘ : Birkenhead. — The new Baptist chapel, in| The brass is highly lacquered in gold colour, and 
Edinburgh.—At a recent meeting of the city Grange-lane, Birkenhead, has been opened. The | the weight is nearly 7 cwt. A portion of this 
Council the Lord Provost read a letter from the | edifice was erected at a cost of about 4,500/. The railing was exhibited to the Queen, in the collec- 
War Office inreferenceto the worksat present being style of architecture is Doric. The chapel is 106 tion of manufactures shown to her Majesty at 
carried out at the Castle. The following is an feet in length, including the portico, and 49 feet | Aston Hall. 
extract :—“ I am to request that you will be good in breadth. The portico is lofty, and the pedi- Scarborough.—The new Roman Catholic church 
enough to point out to the gentlemen who signed ment is supported by four fluted columns. Cas’ at Scarborough has been solemnly dedicated to 
the memorial, that as the works in question have in the interior is supplied by two large sun-burners. | St. Peter by Cardinal Wiseman. The design is 
been actually completed prior to the receipt of The seats are open benches, with accommodation jn the Geometric Decorated style. The plan 
instructions for the exhibition to the public of | for about 700 persons. Beneath the chapel there comprises a nave, apsidal chancel, and lateral aisles 
works that have been authorised, it does not is a school-room, which will accommodate about terminated by chapels. The extreme internal 
appear to be necessary that plans of them should | 600 scholars. Mr. W. Cole was the architect. width is 53 feet, and the length 115 feet, the nave 
be shown, as the public could of course arrive at a Liverpool.—Holy Trinity church, Parliament- being 88 feet by 22 feet 6 inches, and the chancel 
more accurate judgment in the matter by the | street, has been opened by license, preparatory to 27 feet by 22 feet 6 inches. The side chapels are 
inspection of the works themselves. I am to state | consecration. The district in which it is situated 13 feet by 15 feet or thereabouts. The sacristy is 
that these works were not executed by Colonel | is one of the most wretched in Liverpool. The 16 feet by 14 feet, and the outer sacristy 12 feet 
Moody without due authority, and that Secretary | church is built of brick, in the form of a cross. It by 12 feet. The tower, which stands at the north 
Major-General Peel, although he regrets to find js fitted up with benches to accommodate about end of the western aisle is 11 feet by 11 feet inter- 
that they do not coincide with the views of the 600 persons. At the west end are two pulpits, a nally, and is for the present carried up only to 
memorialists, still has reason to believe that others | few yards from each other, but on the same level, the eaves of the nave. The height of the nave 
in Edinburgh are favourable to them. He trusts Above these are two stained glass windows, one is 50 feet to the ridge, and 28 feet to the 
that, as the works that are contemplated at the presented by Mr. John Wilson, and the other by eaves. Upon entering the church, perhaps the 
Castle progress, hereafter, the gentlemen signing Mr. Thomas Lloyd. most striking feature of the interior is the grand 
the memorial may see grounds to modify their Berrington.—The church of All Saints, Berring- chancel arch, the piersof which are square, moulded 
opinion. I am to add, that no further works will ton, about four miles south of Shrewsbury, has on the angles, and set back to the line of the 
be undertaken without ample opportunity being been repaired and altered. The chief improve- arcade, so as to afford the best possible sight of 
afforded to the public to inspect the plans prior to ments consist in removing the whitewash fromthe the chancel. The arch is supported by a respond 
the commencement of the works themselves.— roof timbers, which have been further cleansed pillar terminating in a corbel to be carved here- 
(Signed) HARDINGE.” and varnished, and carved bosses placed at the after. No carving whatever has yet been done, 
Glasgow.—An enlargement of the Corn Ex- intersections, the intervening spaces being tinted and the massive blocks of stone left wt _ par. 
change, in Hope-street, is in progress. The with colour. The space within the communion- pose give a somewhat oo ¢ rs PSs 
western wall has been pulled down, and the build- | rails has been reduced, and the pediment above which, when completed, will doubt - y i eren 4 
ing is in course of extension along Waterloo- | the centre compartment of the altar-screen taken The chancel is lighted at the sides by four win- 
street. down, which now shows the whole length of the dows of two lights each, filled with medallions 
‘eastern window. The roof principal, above the bearing gg Ae — oe er oo 
r y Thurs entrance of the chancel, which formerly presented Marmaduke Maxwell, Esq. o erregles. An 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. . ft Ske appearance, has been filled in with arrangement somewhat novel, at least in England, 
Peterborough.— The large five-light window, tracery of an ornamental design, and has mainly has been made in this church by entirely omitting 
measuring 22 feet by 12, at the east end of St. | added to the interior improvement. The entire the window over the altar, usually the most 
John’s church, Peterborough, has been filled with | walls of the church have been coloured, and the striking feature of a church, This arrangement 
stained glass by Messrs. Heaton and Butler, of arches and piers dividing the nave from the side was made principally because the altar is placed to 
London. The centre light contains a figure of aisles, and also the large eastern arch of the tower, the south, and too great a flood of light would 
St. John the Baptist under a canopy : on the side, jaye been cleansed from many accumulations of have been admitted by any window of size pro- 
in panels, on grisaille ground, are emblems of the | whitewash, and now present the natural colour of portioned to the structure. The side chapel on 
fall and redemption of man. In the outside light the stone. The area of the tower has been appro- the east side is dedicated to the \ irgin, being the 
are the monograms I.H.S. and A.Q. in panels, the priated to a vestry. Ladye Chapel. The window is of stained glass by 
tracery being filled in with ornamental work, in- Sibthorpe. The church of this parish, interest- Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, representing 
troducing the ivy, vine, oak, ke. and text on ing as the birth-place of Archbishop Secker, has the Virgin in the centre light. On the right 
scrolls. The expense will be defrayed by voluntary jeey re-opened, after having undergonesome repair hand is portrayed an incident in the life of St. 
contributions of the parishioners. and embellishment. The huge alabaster tomb in Edward, King and Confessor, and on the left is 
Sherborne.—The two new bells about to be! memory of one Edward Burnell, who married the depicted the legend of St. Elizabeth, Queen of 
erected in the tower of Sherborne church bear widow of Richard Whalley, the patentee, and Hungary. This chapel, as well as that = = 
the following inscriptions. The treble bell ;— ‘which was placed right in front of the curious western side and the a eee he 
"Lord, let the folk below | Easter sepulchre, has now been removed to a po- chancel, are laid with Maw’s tesse ated iles in 
Resound in living song sition in the chancel further west. The Easter mosaic patterns. The chapel on the western side 
Thy praise, as we do now 'sepulchre has been cleaned and coloured. The has a window of two lights not yet glazed. It is 
bila axhae oat 'founder’s tomb underneath it has been restored. to be dedicated to St. Michael the archangel. 
The second bell ;— A portion of the eastern wall has been stencilled, |The nave is an arcade of five bays, circular columns 
We hang here to record and scrolls and mottoes introduced. A lofty timber | and arches of two orders, with a clerestory pierced 
sttusdeaus | roof and a sacristy have been added, the walls re- | by two-light windows of —s glass. ? It . 
M.DCCC.LVIII. | paired, and copings placed on the gables, the roofed in a simple system of open es aye 
Taunton.—The 3rd inst. was a great day at / eastern surmounted by a cross. In the nave the and ee se mettre” yok cipher te 
Taunton, the foundation-stone of the tower- | square pews have been removed, and plain open panelled ceiling eae a wom 0 a a “de is : 
\ i f St. Mary’s church having been | benches substituted. A singers’ loft at the east by Geometric ~Wwindows. — m the east side is ¢ 
restoration 0 ve S faite o. dan. eae aaah am anal ning | recess, fitted up as a confessional; and at the end 
laid, with Masonic ceremonial, by the Grand end has been taken away, and an arch, opening | ret ov aisle m1 - aes pra Wie uahnaliend 
Master of Somerset, Colonel C. K. Kemeys Tynte. into the tower, by this means exposed to view. of this ais he ; a — s e aad - = 
The tower, as our readers know, is to be a fac- |The chief part of these improvements have been ee eta ent dad ean as a 
simile of the old (quadrangular) one. The ban-' carried out at the cost of the Duke of Portland. ing is dis i . Pao rk pee rt a 
quet, which, of course, followed, was attended by |The work has been executed by Messrs. Cooper, ~t anopy bye >a ~s a — 3 waaee co 
300 persons. of Newark, and Fisher, of Southwell ; and the | The northern — ‘ “a nate ge Bae 
Flemingstone (near Cowbridge). — The ancient | decorations by Mr. Oaks, of Bingham. On taking | = Seen high : ps vif ofl am Herries. The 
church of the retired village of Flemingstone has | down certain buttresses on the north side, with | with penny eine Prverd.. of St, Peter, the patron 
been restored and re-opened. The church, toge-|the view of rebuilding them, it was discovered | centre wi 9 ; 1e erg, te ateee remaining lights 
ther with the chapelry attached to it on the south | that not only the arches but the pillars and capi- | aa - ’ a cod by St. Paulinus; St. William, 
side, has undergone considerable restoration and | tals of an arcade were in existence, and in good _ d hes Pe : . Tw “St. Wasaaaiah of Scotland ; 
improvement, and is fitted up in a simple manner. condition. They are of the later Norman — Pp - a tad che snetinee of Colabiniias te 
The pulpit and seats are of oak. The exterior of | It would be desirable, therefore, that the northern | nose . sernte cladote end tides de hn Cuan 
the fabric, also, has been restored, and the whole aisle should be restored, especially as thus accommo- | sem e iy wasd tates. The date te 
is surmounted with a double bell-turret, with two dation would be afforded for an increased number e 7 ao pine Mam from Whitby and the 
bells. The Cardiff Guardian expresses satisfac- | of worshippers. se ; , | we "hbourhood: the ashlar being cleansed, and 
tion on seeing a monument erected in this church} Lincoln. —A new altar-railing has just ~e a et Set ok” Ghins te ak Ge 
to the memory of “Iolo Morganwg,” “Old Iolo, completed and placed in Lincoln Cathedra ,t _ i! ia ead of didous ts wnt teak Te 
who knew things new and old,” the mason, the | joint gift of the Venerable Drs. Stonehouse anc ps — P hich ta to he hereafter built, will be sur- 
bard, and the antiquary,—the chair bard of the | Bonney, the archdeacons of Stowe and Lincoln, | pr mer te by 8 spire. Adjoining the scriaty the 
Cardiff Eisteddfod in 1834. The inscription is in Dr. Stonehouse having determined upon a _— en ae Sabine wilt he Aaineiiad completed ty 
Welsh and English. | founded principally upon the design of the adja-| g : P 5 hint or vakianes tthe Galan 
The C i f the Bishop Remigius, gave | the presbytery or residence gy, 
Rhyl.—The Congregational chapel erected here | cent monument 0 r , f Retford, for , appendages. Much remains to be done to com- 
was recently opened. The edifice, occupying a directions to Mr. T. H. i. : Mr We ; m7 ~Poema 5 this church. The architects are Messrs. 
commanding site in the town, is in the Lombardic | carrying it out in brass, which 1] r .- th, , : ry ae Hadfield, and Goldie, and the design 
style of architecture, and is cased with purple | negociating with several founders, ultimately | g » , 
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has been executed by Mr Falkingbridge,of Whitby, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas Maskell, 
the clerk of the works. 

Brinkburn.—The old Priory Church of Brink- 
burn is being restored. Buried in the rich woods 
which clothe the precipitous banks of the Coquet, 
its secluded position easily escapes the observation 
of the passer-by, and gives colour to the ancient 
legend which tells how, for a summer’s day, a 
band of marauding Scots sought in wain its 
whereabouts, till guided in their search by the 
sound of the priory bell, calling to vespers the 
unsuspecting brotherhood. Twice burnt down, 
the old church still retains its original features and 
proportions ; the gables of the nave and transepts, 
and the south-west angle of the nave, being the 
only portions of its masonry which have perished. 
It consists of a choir, north and south transepts, 
with their usual accompaniment of transeptal 
chapels, anave, and north aisle. A stunted tower 
stands on the intersection of the principal portions 
of the building. The absence of an aisle on the 
south side of the nave is a feature which this 
church has in common with Lanercost and a few 


THE BUILDER. 


for the masons’ work are Messrs. Ellis and Hinch- 
cliffe, Manchester ; for the joiners’ works, Messrs. 
Ladyman, Preston; plastering and painting, Mr. 
J. E. Jones; slating, Mr. G. Pye; smiths’ work, 
Mr. J. Tipping; plumbing and glazing, Mr. J. 
Dewhurst ; clerk of works, Mr. Thomas W. Carter, 
all of Preston. The architect is Mr. E. H. 
Shellard, of Manchester. 

Salford.—A memorial window, of stained glass, 


[ Ave. 14, 1858, 


Rateability of Property.—A local Act declared 
lands rateable which were not more than 100 
feet from certain parts of a certain borough. A 
general Act (the Public Health Act) declared all 
property rateable, except certain “ kinds” of pro- 
perty exempted by previous Acts. Some lands 
were assessed under the latter Act, and it was 
sought to set aside the assessment on the ground 
that the property was more than 100 feet from 








has been fixed in the chancel window of St. Philip’s | the limits specified in the local Act. Three judges 
Church, Salford. The window is in three lights, | of the Court of Queen’s* Bench decided in favour 
the centre 14 feet by 5 feet, and the side lights | of the assessment, as the exemption had arisen 
each 14 feet by 3 feet. They are divided by broad | from situation and not from “kind.” One judge 
stone mullions already existing in the chancel held the opposite opinion.— Plymouth Board of 
window. Messrs. R. B. Edmundson and Son, of Health vy. Luscombe. 

Manchester, were the artists. St. Philip’s being} The word “ Childien.”—It has been decided 
3recian in design, they felt themselves precluded  Jately, in the Rolls Court, that the word “children” 
from introducing anything like Gothic or pointed jn a will includes grandchildren.— Pride v. Fooks. 
work in the tracery of the window; and, as a) 


consequence, determined to attempt a combina- 
tion of Scripture scenes and allegories, in oblong 
and lozenge panels, with the old diamond work in 
the interspaces. The chief subject, which occupies 
|nearly two-thirds of the central light, is “Christ 





other abbey churches. The windows are variously | blessing little Children ;” above is a representa- 


pointed or round-headed openings, and with the 
exception of the eastern and western lancets, are 
of extremely plain character. The pier and other 
arches, which carry great weights, are all pointed. | 
The church, with the exception perhaps of the | 
west front, is considered a good example of the | 
transitional period of our architectural history. | 
For the third time in its history this church is | 
undergoing restoration, and will be again devoted 
to the purposes of public worship. The dilapidated | 
portions are already rising in their ancient form, 
and such other portions of the masonry as are de- | 
cayed are being replaced. The vaulting in the | 
transeptal chapels, which is in an insecure state, | 
is to be taken down and re-set in its present posi- | 
tion, The vaulting of the nave aisle, which has | 
entirely fallen in and been destroyed, will not be | 
at present restored. The roofs of the principal | 
portions of the church, which have never been | 
vaulted, will consist of squared timbers, crossed | 
and braced, pitched to the angle of the old wea- | 
ther mouldings on the tower: the underside of | 
each set of timbers will be wrought into a semi- | 
circle. The roof will be covered with dark-red | 
Staffordshire flat tiles. Of the original stained | 
glass there are sufficient remains to enable the | 


tion of the Ascension. The side light has St. 
Philip preaching at Samaria ; and on the opposite 
side he is shown baptising the eunuch. The sub- 
jects occupying the corner spaces are St. Matthew, 
with the emblem of an angel; St. Mark, with a 
lion; St. Luke, with a bull; and St. John, with 
an eagle, 








HYDROBORONATED PLASTER. 


Tue patent hydroboronated plaster, of which a 
specimen has been submitted to us, is composed, 
as its name implies, of common plaster of Paris 
(or “any plaster having sulphate of lime for its 

ase”), indurated by a solution of boron. This 
solution can, of course, be made of varied strength, 
and so the cement may be made to set in any 
period, i.e. in a few hours or moments, according 
to the work to be bestowed upon it. 

The effect of the hydroboron is to render the 
plaster very hard, and fits it for the imitation of 
marbles and stones. Its actual strength is con- 
siderable, and the patentee believes he could con- 
struct a column of it capable of bearing an equal 
pressure with freestone. The process insures the 
evaporation of the liquid, hence the surface is fit 


artist to effect a restoration. The works at pre- | for paint almost immediately. It possesses every 


sent in progress, embracing the masonry and roof- 
ing, are contracted for by Mr. Alexander Thomson, 
of Sunderland, and are under the direction of Mr. 
Austin, of Newcastle, Mr. Gibson Kyle being the 
resident clerk of the works. The expenses of the 
restoration are defrayed from private sources. 
Carlisle.—Mr. Scott, of this city, according to 
the Journal, is engaged in executing a memorial 
window, intended to occupy the south side of the 
chancel in the parish church of Aspatria. 
Preston.—The chief stone of St. Luke’s Chureb, 


which is being erected at the corner of Fletcher- | 


road and Bleasdale-street, has been laid. About 


four-fifths of the necessary funds have been sub- | indebted to the deceased partner for advances, if 


scribed. The estimated cost of the church is 
5,600/. when completed ; but it is not intended to 
add the spire immediately. The estimated expendi- 
ture is as follows :—Site, sidestones, &e. 7001. ; 
contracts accepted, 3,033/.; commission to archi- 


tect and clerk of works, 240/.; allowance for | 
| 


extras, 602. ; total, 4,033/. The following items, 
for which the committee have not yet contracted, 
not having sufficient funds in hand, must. be added 
to pe ex 
tenders, second part, 4001. ; warmi ighti 

1007. ; leschiaime, &e. 2001, ; aa to 
1,000/.: total, 5,033 ; and, at some future time, 


advantage claimed on behalf of other cements, 

w.'h two additional qualities, viz. its setting being 
| retarded according to wish, and, in point of price, 
being considerably cheaper. 

It is in the imitation of marbles and stones that 
the patentees have principally used it, and the 
| result of their experience is satisfactory. We con- 
| fine ourselves, as in other cases, to pointing out a 
| new material for trial. 





LAW NOTES. 


| Partnership.—When a partnership is dissolved 
| by the death of one partner, and the firm is 


| the executors allow the surviving partner to con- 
'tinue the business, they have no claim on new 
stock purchased by him, even though purchased 
| with partnership assets received by him.— Payne 
|v. Hornby. 
Agreement to Build a House.—Piaintiff agreed 
, to grant to defendant a lease of certain lands as 
|soon as defendant completed the erection of a 
| house and outbuildings, of the value of 1,4007. at 


penditure :—Carpenter’s and painter’s| the least, according to a plan to be approved of | 


| by the plaintiff. The house was not built, and the 
| plaintiff proceeded in Chancery to endeavour to 
| compel the specific performance of the defendant’s 


Trade-mark,—An alien may sue in this country 
to restrain the unauthorized appropriation of his 
trade-mark, although the goods to which such 
trade-mark applies are not usually sold by him in 
this country.—Collins and Co. v. Reeves, 
| Bankruptcy Partnership.—A debt incurred in 
respect of money advanced to one of the partners 
in a bankrupt firm for his own private uses, and 
credited to him in his private account in the 
partnership books, is not provable as against the 
joint estate of the two partners.—-Re Schlesinger 
and Parfitt. 








| ONWARD MOVEMENT. 
| 


PENNY BANKS FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS AND 
POORER CLASSES. 
| Ir has been a pleasure to notice in many dis- 
tricts of the metropolis painted boards and other 
advertisements stating that in various places 
penny savings’ banks have been established, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to cultivate habits 
of thrift amongst the youthful portion of a useful 
part of the population. A large number of these 
‘banks have been opened in connection with 
the national, and, in some instances, the ragged 
schools; and it is very gratifying to learn the 
‘rapid increase of these institutions, and the great 
good which they are likely to effect. The larger 
number of these banks are managed by the clergy 
‘of the districts, assisted by the Scripture readers, 
| missionaries, and other responsible persons. In 
some neighbourhoods, these banks are not of 
‘recent date : the Clerkenwell Penny Savings’ Bank 
has been in existence eleven or twelve years. The 
smallest sum received here is a penny, and the 
‘largest a shilling, weekly. The accounts are 
balanced and paid a little before Christmas, and 
‘we are told that in this district last year the 
number of depositors was upwards of 1,200, and 
that the total amount of the subscriptions was 
between six and seven hundred pounds. In one 
|night, at this provident institution, upwards of 
| 12/. were deposited. In Lamb and Flag-court, 
one of the poorest parts of this district, one of 
| these banks has been opened by the exertion of 
Mr. Nisbett, the City missionary, On the first 
‘night, thirty-four persons deposited sums ranging 
‘from 2d. to 9d. This may seem a trifling 
sum, but when the poverty of some of the depo- 
sitors is taken into consideration, and the good 
‘which will result to many of the young by the 
| value of accumulated pennies, it does not seem to 
be an extravagant hope that many a future pros- 
perous man will be able to trace his success to the 
penny banks. 








| ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


| To the unexpected but gratified surprise of 


| almost every one, the Atlantic cable, as we had 


Shier tee aoe — be required to finish the | contract, The Master of the Rolls has held that just time to announce in our last, was safely laid 
hints in the Earl E, ; “p built of Longridge he does not consider he has power to compel the | from Valentia to Newfoundland. The whole 
tecture, and of A 1 = ae of Gatthie archi- | defendant to build the house, as the agreement distance from Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, to 
It is dea natal Pp ves ut substantial character. | was too vague. The stipulation should have been | Valentia, is about 1,650 nautical miles, and this 
namel ine - r i 802 persons— | to build a house according to a specified plan.— ‘has only required 2,022 miles of cable: the slack, 
a sates ( Ratu ." ground-floor, and. 197 in | Brace v. Wehuert. | therefore, is just 372 miles, or about 22} per cent. ; 

Y (principally for children) at the end of| Solicitor Purchasing from his Client.—A con-| and the company have a remainder of 500 miles, 


the church opposite the chancel. Three-fourths 
of the sittings will be free. The building will 
admit of the erection of an additional gallery on 
each side. The body of the church will be of an 
oblong form—79 feet 3 inches long by 50 feet 
7 inches wide—and will consist of a nave and two 
side aisles. The chancel will be 23 feet 9 inches 
long by 19 feet 6 inches wide, and will be a con- 
tinuation of the nave, having a lower roof. The 
tower will, when completed, be 137 feet 3 inches 


in height. The roofs will be slated, and of 

steep pitch. Internally, an arcade "of Gothic 
arches, six on one side and five on the other, will 
divide the nave from the aisles. These arches will 


rest on stilted circular pillars, 


| tract was entered into between a solicitor and his' which, unless some untoward accident should, 
\client for the purchase by the former of certain | after all, again disappoint the public hopes, might 
lands belonging to the latter. Deeds were exe-|anon be used towards the shortening of our 
euted, and the property passed ; but the descend- telegraph time-distance from India, So doubtful 
ants of the vendor took proceedings to set aside did the final success of the Atlantic cable appear, 
the sale for fraud, and it has been set aside. The that even Professor Thompson, who was imme- 
purchaser had acted both for himself and for the diately engaged in the undertaking, acknowledged, 
vendor in preparing the deeds, and had concealed | sanguine as he still was of a successful issue, that 
from the latter the knowledge which he (the the “ calculus of chances is dead against us.” Not 
purehaser) possessed of the great value of the | having failed, therefore, the triumph is indeed all 








minerals on the lands. A solicitor purchasing the greater. It has completely taken the shine of 
from his client is bound to give him as correct | 
advice as he would be bound to give him if the 


| “glory” out of the other great event which was 
coming off simultaneously with it, namely, the 


| client were deali ith thir antlitmenten 13 . eB 4 
The contractors |», Mousley. ing with a third party.—Gresley | inauguration of the French war-port of Cher 


|bourg; and we would not willingly have had 


Ee SP OS a ee a eee ee ee re | 
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Britain exchanging with France the respective 
reasons for glorying on this twofold and curiously 
coincident occasion. On the announcement that 
the new world and the old were electrically united, 
the Atlantic Company’s 1,000/. shares—which had 
sunk with the public despondency so low as 300/. 
to 340/.—at once, of course, became buoyant, and 
rapidly rose almost to par. As for the influence 
of this great success on submarine telegraphing in 
general, even though the cable were after all un- 
aecountably to fail in its transmission, what scheme 
will now be considered too vast for the public con- 
fidence? Yet it is but a very few years since we, 
like a few others who were sanguine of success, 
dared not fully to express, in the Builder, the 


Bardonéche on the other, is 12} kilometres in a 
straight line. Two kinds of perforators are em- 
ployed, one invented by Mr. Bartlett, the other by 
M. Sommeiller; and the manner in which these 
machines perform their duty affords practical 
demonstration of the possibility of employing 
compressed air as a motive power. By means of 
these perforators holes for blasting may be bored 
through the hardest sienite in one-twelfth of the 
time which would be required if ordinary means 
were employed. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
AT a special meeting of this Board, held on the 





perfect confidence we had in the practicability of | 11th instant, a report from a committee of the 


crossing the Atlantic by a telegraphic line, and 
felt obliged to come out with it cautiously and 
with fear, in case of working too convulsively the 
sneering apparatus of the shortsighted quasi- 
critics of society on such a subject. The only 
other notable step in our clectro-telegraphic pro- 
gress to be here recorded, is the safe deposit of the 
Channel Islands telegraph cable from Southampton 
to Alderney. This line will ultimately, and that 





Indian line, vid Gibraltar and Malta. At the 
last meeting of the Electric and International 
Telegraph Company, a dividend of 7 per cent. was 
resolved on: nearly 6,000/. besides are carried to 
the reserve fund, 








VILLAS AT MERTON. 
TENDERS.—BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


Sir,—I am under an obligation to your corre- 
spondent, “ E. S.” for calling attention to the great 
disparity in the tenders for the two cottages 
(called villas), at Merton, as the known respect- 
ability of the other competitors places me in an 
unenviable position, my tender being so much 
below, and bearing no comparison with theirs. 
I therefore take the liberty to forward you 
tracings of the drawings, and feel assure:: that 
you will come to the conclusion the price i have 
undertaken the work for is at least a remunera- 
tive one. I may, perhaps, be allowed further to 
say that I do not often enter into competition, 
but when I do so, I prefer (as I did in this in- 
stance) taking my own quantities, as it is stated 
by some that quantities are sometimes taken ac- 
cording to the sliding-scale system. 

WituiaM TIMEWELL. 


*,* Without going minutely into the matter, 
we should say the drawings certainly give the im- 
pression that Mr. Timewell’s statement, that his 
amount, 1,187/. will be a remunerative one, is 
correct ; in which case what is to be said of the 
other tenders, ranging from 1,498/. to 1,742/. 
There is an impeachment involved in Mr. Time- 
well’s letter, which we must leave those who are 
interested to appropriate. The “ bills-of-quan- 
tities ” system wants looking to. 





THE SUB-ALPINE TUNNEL AT MONT 
CENIS. 


| whole Board was presented, in which they say :— 


| ““ Your committee recommend that the Board 
| should, without delay, instruct the engineer to 


| . . } 
| report as to the order in which the several parts | 


| of the works recommended in the 
| Messrs. Bidder, Hawksley, and Bazalgette, may 
| be most advantageously and conveniently carried 
} out. ‘ 


; | Your committee further recommend that the | 
very soon, we trust, form a section of ows oven | 


engineer be instructed by the Board to prepare 
specifications for carrying out the several works 
set forth in the report of Messrs. Bidder, Hawks- | 
| ley, and Bazalgette, commencing with those parts 
of the works which the engineer considers to be 
most urgent. 

And your committee further recommend that 
the engineer be instructed by the Board to pre- 
pare plans and to report to the Board as to what 


on the south side of the river Thames in Green- 
wich marshes, providing, in that case, for deodo- 
|rizing the sewage continuously throughout the 
year. 

All which your committee have to submit.” 

| 





report of'| 


advantages may be derived by having the outfall | 


Mr. Leslie proposed a resolution to negative its | 


RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS,* 

S. H. Trrvs and O. Des Grances, St. Louis, 
Missouri.—An Improved Cellular Iron Pavement. 
Claim: Constructing each cell perfect in itself, 
and by such construction making the cells of the 
upper periphery of the block not only uniform, 
but answering as ledges to support the same upon 
the adjoining block, and thereby distributing the 
superincumbent weight equally along the whole 
side of the block. 

Exian Brapy, City of New York. da Im- 

proved Stone-dressing Machine.—Claim: The 
| arrangement and combination of the two adjust- 
| able platforms, with the self-adjusting tool-stocks. 
| Daxter Lomsarp, Assignor to self and 
| George F. Richardson, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
| 4n Improvement in Brick Machines. Claim : 
Combining with the brick-making machinery a 
means of heating the condensing roller. Also, 
the combination of the gauge, the scraper, and 
| the condensing roller with the hopper, the mould- 
| ing-wheel, and mixers. 
| A. J. Muxtien and Rozerr Hatt, Greensboro, 
Alabama.—An Improvement in Mode of Burning 
| Bricks. Claim: The construction of a brick kiln 
| with an inclined bottom leading to the drawing 
pit, when used in combination with the irregular 
setting of the brick in the kiln. 

BensamMin H. SHepaker, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.—An Improvement in the Coustruction 
| of Marquetry Floors.—C\aim : Constructing mar- 
quetry floors by first inlaying or inserting the 
required differently coloured pieces of wood, or 
other material, across in the upper sides of the 
| proper flooring boards (whether these are alike or 
| of different colours), prepared with tongues and 
| grooves in the usual manner required for common 
| flooring, so that the said boards so prepared may 
afterwards be laid down and secured directly upon 
the joints in the usual manner, and so produce a 
marquetry floor of any surface, pattern, or design, 





} adoption, on the ground that a negative artesian | which may be adapted to such mode of construc- 


! 
| which should first of all be received by the Board. | 

The report of the committee was finally adopted 
| by a majority of 19 to 1. 





TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir,—In your number of the 31st of July, I 
observe that “X. V.” objects to masters trained 
by the Department of Art, at South Kensington, 
being called upon to pass an examination on 
elementary architecture. Since this was required 
of students, 1 am informed that an addition of 
10/7. per annum has been attached to the certifi- 
cate allowance in respect of an elementary know- 
ledge of architecture ; and to enable the students 
to acquire it, the State has incurred additional 
cost to a considerable extent in maintaining them. 
It must be obvious that “X. V.” cannot be a 
student, or he would not grumble at being paid 
to acquire knowledge, and paid also for having 
acquired it. 





I presume that houses being more common | 


|than carpets, or couches, or pianofortes, and | 


In the Builder, Vol. XV. p. 630, and previously, | architecture being at the foundation of all orna- 


we have given particulars as to this extensive and 
interesting work. We observe it now stated as 
something new, that means have been adopted to 
complete it in six years, instead of thirty-six; 
but any one who may turn to page 630 of last 
volume of the Builder, will there perceive that 
the expectation of completing it in six years is 
nothing new. Three Sardinian engineers, MM. 
Sommeiller, Grattone, and Grandis, we may state, 
however, have discovered a method for turning to 
aceount the abundance of water for which the 
locality is remarkable, both in the perforation and 
the ventilation of the tunnel. The height of the 
mountain above the highest point of the tunnel, 
which will slope both ways from the centre to 
facilitate drainage, is so great, as before stated, 
that it is impossible to sink shafts, and by the 
time that the works shall have reached a con- 
siderable depth 85,924 cubic métres of air will 
be required in the twenty-four hours to replace 
that vitiated by respiration and combustion. To 
supply this defect a reservoir is filled with air 
condensed to six atmospheres by means of a 
fall of -water acting on a kind of inverted 
syphon. This condensed air, besides being used for 
ventilation, is also supplied instead of steam as a 
motive power for working the perforators with 
which the holes are pierced for blasting, and a 


mental design, are good reasons why drawing- | 
masters should be invited to know a little of 
elementary architecture. A HovusEHoLpER,. 





NEW HOUSE PAINT. 

Our advertising columns contain an announcement of 
a new paint, which is specially addressed to those classes | 
most capable of judging of its merits. Apart from the 
commercial advantages claimed for the new commodity, 
it makes pretension to the removal of one active cause of | 
discomfort and disease. The ancient Spanish proverb, that | 
“ Paint costs nothing,’’ may he said to be true, because of | 
the very small proportion its price bears to the value of the | 
subjects of its preserving power. But, unfortunately, this 
adage is not otherwise applicable to the modern house 
paint, by the sacrifice it causes of comfort and health. 

The sufferers from its evil energy are, first,—Those who | 
are obliged to endure the long process of the renovation | 
of their dwellings by meaas of this very slowly drying | 
paint, which gives out the efluvia of rancid oil, and one of 
the most poisonous of the metals ; secondly, the painters, | 
who are liable to their own peculiar “ cholic;” and, | 
thirdly, the operative in the manufacture of this com- | 
pound, who, before reaching the ordinary period of his 
prime, is often reduced to the decrepitude of old age. 

The materials of the new paint are said to include lime, | 
sugar, molasses, whiting, dry white lead, salt, and refined 
pulverized borax, with such colouring matter as may be 
desired. We are not in a position to say anything posi- 
tively in confirmation of the patentee’s statement, but the 
advantages it offers are quite important enough to claim 
for it examination on the part of practical men. 











larger number of which can in this way be put in 
operation at once. The progress now making per 
day in boring, is 3 métres on each side of the 
mountain, or 6 métres in all. The length to be 
tunnelled, between Modane on the ene side, and 


A Loosr Conrract.—In the course of his 
bankruptcy examination, at Edinburgh, on Thurs- 


'day, Mr. C. D. Young enumerated, among his 


losses, 14,0007. on the Manchester Exhibition 
building. 





} the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania. 


descent had been effected at Paris, evidence as to | tion without the use of the sub-floor required by 


other modes. 

H. Tuwarer and L. L. Mantry, Warsaw, New 
York.—An Improved Painting and Varnishing 
Machine. Claim: The mode of flowing paint, 
size, varnish, or any other liquid substance, on 
articles of wood or iron, by passing them hori- 
zontally, or otherwise, through holes cut in two 
| sides of any vessel, while said vessel is filled with 
| the liquid substance to be used—said holes to be cut 
directly opposite to each other, and to be appro- 
priately packed with flannel, fulled cloth, or any 
other appropriate packing, and to correspond in 
shape with the articles to be run through. Also, the 
funnel-shaped india-rubber tube, with its packing, 
and its application to painting, sizing, and var- 
nishing articles that diminish in size from one 
end to the other, or that vary in diameter. Also 
the hollow brush standing on the further side of? 
| the chamber from the operator, and its adaptation. 


Joun M. Merryrmoy, Logansport, Assignor to 





8 | self and J. H. Jordan, Attica, Indiana.— Paint 


Compound. Claim: The combination of quick- 
lime and resin for a paint material. 

Isaac GatrMAN, Assignor to self and Jacob and 
David E. Breinig, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Improved Paint Vehicle. Claim: The employ- 
ment of the alkaline salts of the fatty acids, (oleate, 
margarate, stearate, of potash, soda, and like sub- 
stances), in combination with resin and oil asa 
thinner for paints instead of oil. 

A. C. Cuvren, Union City, Michigan.— ZJm- 
provement in Paint Vehicles, Claim: The com- 
pound for mixing paints. Note: ‘The component 
parts of the above compound are linseed-oil, soft- 
soap, distilled rain-water, oil of turpentine, gum- 
mastic, and caoutchouc. 

G. W. Brorres, Cleveland, Ohio.—Improved 
Dove-tailing Tool. Claim: The dove-tailing tool, 
having semicircular lips, for the purpose of cutting 
tenons to fit mortises made by simply boring with 
a common auger or bit. 

E. H. De Wirt, Assignor to self and Butler 
N. Strong, Xenia, Ohio. — Improved Circular 


Sawing-machine, Claim: The construction of 


| sawing-machines, having one of the cireular 
saws arranged vertically, and the other cir- 
cular saw arranged horizontally, both saws 


cutting simultaneously, and being carried in 
adjustable frames. 

Arcuetaus Wirson, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
Improved Method of Lighting Gas by Electro- 


galvanic Batteries. Claim: —Combining with gas 


or other burners a vibrating electric-conductor, 
so that after producing ignition, the conductor 








* Selected from the lists published in the Journal of 
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shall be removed from the flame. Also, the 
employment of the motive-power of an electro- 
magnet with the combined vibrating electro-con- 
ductor and burner. 


Books Receibed. 


The American House-Carpenter: a Treatise on 
the Art of Building, and the Strength of 
Materials. By R.G. Hatrietp. New York : 
Wiley and Halsted. London: Triibner. 

The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant : a complete 
Course of Practical Instruction, &c.  Lilus- 
trated by numerous Engravings. Parts XI. 
and XII. Blackie and Son, Scotland, London, 
and New York. 

Few departments of the art of building are more 

fully illustrated than those relating to carpentry 

and joinery. Although iron is gradually being 
more used for roofs, floors, staircases, and even 
temporary structures, and will probably eventually 
be extended here, as in America, to shop-fronts, 
and many other purposes, there seems to be no 
diminution in the number of the elaborate books 
on the application of timber, which are continually 
appearing abroad and in England. The valuable 
works which have hitherto been published, such as 
those by Kraffs, Roubo, Emy, and Tredgold ; and, 
again, the contributions to Encyclop:edias, as those , 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the Ency- 
clopédie Méthodique, are found in the libraries 
of architects and institutions; but, from their 
price, are beyond the reach of many students and 
most operatives. By the system of issuing prac- 
tical books in parts, adopted by Moxon, so early 
as 1677, those of Nicholson and others have 
attained a wide circulation among the classes to 
whom they are specially addressed ; but still an 
outlay is involved which many workmen fear to 
incur. As Mr. Hatfield remarks, — “This is 
owing, in a great measure, to the costliness of the 
plates with which they are illustrated ;—an un- 
necessary expense, as illustrations upon wood, 
printed upon good paper, answer every useful 
purpose. Wood engravings, too, can be distri- 
buted among the letterpress, an advantage which 
plates but partially possess, and one of great im- 
portance to the reader.” A really good “ Hand- 
book of Carpentry and Joinery,” divested of ex- 
traneous matter, illustrated by numerous wood. 
cuts, and containing available particulars of mate- 
rials, useful formule, tables of scantlings, a suin- 
mary of the theory and practice, showing the 
connection between the two, and the simplest 
methods, comprising the latest improvements in 
the department of lines, might be issued for a 

few shillings, and would probably command a 

large circulation ; yet such a compendium has not 

hitherto appeared in this country. 

With some such views as the above, Mr. Hat- 
field produced his volume, which, despite its com- 
paratively high price, has so far satisfied American 
requirements as to have arrived at the seventh 
edition. Although somewhat immethodical, it is 
plainly written, containing much general informa- 
tion, and numerous diagrams. From the title, we 
anticipated American methods, and certainly ex- 
pected a few improvements from the nation whose 
timber bridges and viaducts display so many novel 
and meritorious points, and whose timber yacht 
recently cast all others into the shade. But, 
judging from this book, the American modes of 
executing work are identical with those ordinarily 
adopted in England. The illustrations of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman columns, together with the 
section on shadows, do not appear strictly appro- 
priate in a treatise on house-carpentry ; and some 
particulars of the decay and preservation of tim- 
ber, the several kinds suitable for building, lists 
of scantlings, and numerous common operations, 
which are not even mentioned, would better 








occupy the space taken up by an historical account | 


of ancient architecture, which is loosely put toge- 
ther, and in many respects tends to mislead the 
novice. 

The operative will naturally turn with most in- 
terest to the methods given for finding the lines 
for the execution of works. These are clearly ex- 
plained; but, with reference to the author’s 
claims to the “invention” of certain solutions, 
there have long been several arrangements in 
print quite as good, and equally likely to be com- 
prehended by an inexperienced person. Many 
advances in the art of constructing handrailing, | 
which have recently been made in England and | 
America, are quite ignored; and the square-cut | 
system, now rapidly superseding the methods for- 
merly practised, receives scarcely any attention. 
In fact, the explanations given almost entirely 
refer to the methods illustrated by Nicholson, but 
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which may be regarded as displaced by more re-_| LIBELS ON LABEIS: FREEDOM OF THE 
cent improvements. The advantages resulting | Press.—An action of libel has just been de- 
from working to a centre falling-line are not | cided in the Home Circuit, the subject of which 
alluded to; and several useful modes of delineating was a multitude of leaden labels, or “ pilgrim’s 
scrolls for handrails, ought to be found in a work | signs” as they have been called, which were 
of a practical character. } alleged to have been found in excavating for the 








“The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant,” to 





_work of its class yet published. 


which we have before referred, has reached its 
twelfth part. This is a more expensive and com- 
prehensive work, fully illustrated by engravings, 
admirably executed. It bids fair to be the best 


VARIORUM. | 
AN attractive little skeleton of an illustrated 
treatise on the animal kingdom, for the use of 
“the little philosopher,” has been published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. as Part IV. of a shilling 
series under the title just quoted, by Mr. Thomas 
Tate, the fruitful author of many school and other 
treatises. The general title of the series may be 
quoted in full in explanation of its own purpose : 
it is as follows :—* The Little Philosopher ; or, the 
Science of Familiar Things; in which the prin- 
ciples of natural and experimental philosophy are 
systematically developed, from the properties and 
uses of familiar things; forming a series of in- | 
structive reading-books for young people.” 


Miscellanea. 


GOVERNMENT DRAWING EXAMINATION.—The 
Department of Science and Art holds an examina- 
tion in drawing once in the year, in every town 
where there is a school of art. At this examina- 
tion any person, of any age or sex, educated at the 
school or otherwise, may come up for examination 
and is eligible to take rewards, In such towns 
the period of examinations may be learnt at the 
school of art. In places where there are no /| 
schools of art, provided that the names of fifty 
persons who will come up for examination in 
drawing, are sent to the secretary of the Depart- 
ment at South Kensington, arrangements will be 
made for an inspector to hold such an examina- | 
tion ; when awards of drawing instruments, mate- 
rials, &c. are made to those who have attained a 
given position of competency. A book, entitled 
“Elementary Drawing,” is published for the De- 
partment of Science and Art by Messrs. Dela Rue 
and Co. Bunhill-row; and Messrs, Chapman and 
Hall, Piccadilly, which illustrates the nature of 
the examination. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE SEVERN AT TEWKES- 
BURY.—The lock, near Tewkesbury, is almost 
completed, and was to be opened this week for 
traffic. It will contain a vessel 300 feet long. 
The cutting is divided by a pair of folding gates 
of 18 tons weight each, and costing about 3,000/. 
The estimated cost of the entire work, the area of 
which is based on six feet thick of concrete, was 
34,7501., of which 32,000/, has been expended up 
to the present time. The resident engineer is 
Mr. A. Williams. The old channel of the river 
was narrowed to about 70 feet, across which piles 
were to be driven, and these, being top-bound by 
balks of timber, would leave a groove for the in- 
sertion of timber sheathing by which the channel 
would be completely stopped: this work was to 
be sustained by supporting earthworks, sunken 
vessels, and other means. The channel was to be 
stopped on Tuesday of the present week. The 
weir has been constructed so as to afford facility 
to the passage of salmon. Its form is a long! 
oblique line, flattened as it approaches its western | 
terminus, or bank of the new river. Mr. Williams | 
is of opinion that no more locks and weirs are | 
necessary, and he proposes to improve the river | 
between Tewkesbury and Gloucester, when requi- | 


site, by narrowing the channel with embankments. | 
Duptry Gatitery.— Mr. Henry Cook thinks | 








basin of the new “London Dock.” Two shore- 
raking boys brought hundreds of these mysterious 
articles to a respectable dealer named Edwards, 
and one of these boys, named “Charley,” appears 
to have actually been paid no less than 400/. for 
iis share of them in less than twelve months! 


| Mr. Edwards must thus have had a perfect faith 
in their genuineness, as also must the plaintiff, Mr. 


Eastwood, another respectable dealer, who pur- 
chased them of Mr. Edwards. Mr. Eastwood, how- 
ever, took offence at a report in the Atheneum of 
the proceedings at a meeting of the British 
Archeological Society, whereat their genuineness 
was impugned, and brought this action of damages 
against the proprietors ; but, after a good deal of 
evidence had been given, including that of Mr. C. 
Roach Smith and the Rev. Thomas Hugo, whose 
evidence was in favour of the “ pilgrims’ signs,” 
Mr. Justice Willes summed up in favour of the 
defendants, and the jury properly returned a 
verdict in their favour. 

SocrETY FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF 
Lapourtne CrassEs.—In the fourteenth annual 


report of this society, published in The Labourer’s 
| Friend, or magazine of the society, the subscrib- 


ers and friends are congratulated on the improved 


and steadily improving aspect of the present con- 


dition of the society, as well as upon the growing 
interest manifested by the public at large in the 
cause which it promotes. The chief features of the 
year were the actual completionand thorough trans- 
formation of Tyndall’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn-lane, 
the surprising improvement in the sanitary condi- 
tion of the court, and the reduction in the parochial 
burdens and rates thereby already effected. It is 
confidently expected that a regular and clear 
return of 5 per cent. will be made upon the whole 
outlay, after every deduction. The average return 
yielded byall the dwellings belonging tothe Society, 
is said to be 4/. 8s, 2d. or nearly 43 per cent., not- 
withstanding the fact that the Society, being con- 
ducted on philanthropic principles, lets its pre- 
mises at a lower rent than might otherwise be 
obtained. 

Tue Destruction or ANTWERP Bourse.—In 
alluding to this disastrous event, some of our 
contemporaries speak of the Bourse as a compara- 
tively new building: this is not the fact, as will 
be seen on reference to our volume for 1852. On 
page 329 of that volume, also, will be found an 
engraving of the glass roof of the Bourse, that 
certainly being then new, but the only part that 
was so. ‘This roof of course fell during the fire, 
the immense pieces of the metal framework break- 
ing like glass as they reached the ground. Every 
part of the building, in fact, has been destroyed, 
and most of the archives contained in it. The 
fire appears to have arisen in an upper room, on 
the side of the Courte Rue des Claires. The 
Bourse contained the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tribunal, and Record Office ; Syndical Chamber of 
Stockbrokers, Syndical Chamber of Antwerp 
Brokers, and Telegraph Bureaux. Nothing is saved. 


Ture Boy BisHor.—Sir,—Mr. Planché’s ver- 
dict on the Boy Bishop effigy at Salisbury, as re- 
ported by you in your last number, is, so far as it 
affects the history of that sculptured riddle, 
doubtless worthy of consideration. Not so, how- 
ever, I submit, the declaration that the figure, 
because it is canopied, was designed for an “ up- 
right position against some work or column.” It 
may be doubted whether, in England, a sculptured 
figure can be found which was originally designed 
for treatment with the column, Certainly such a 
system of wedding sculpture with architecture 
was rare amongst us. But Mr. Planché’s assertion 
requires us to believe, against the abundant 


that the way in which the assistance he gave in | evidence to the contrary, that recumbent canopied 
the re-arrangement of this collection was men-| effigies were not designed for the position which 
tioned in our recent notice may “ injure his pro- | they now uniformly occupy. The inference, more- 
fessional position.” We willingly let him speak | over, being, that the Medieval sculptors and 
for himself. “The facts,” he writes, “are simply | architects held the verticity of the canopy as 
_these. An old, and I think I may say without sacred. Under this dictum I know not what is to 
flattering myself, a valued friend of Lord Ward’s, | become of the series of royal and other canopied 
_T undertook, at his earnest request, to arrange the | effigies which have so long rested upon tombs and 
‘pictures in the new and beautiful gallery at Dud-| coffins of coeval design. To enumerate them 
_ley House, The pictures were cleaned under my | would be superfluous. What, also, I would ask, 


directions, by a very talented person, who has, 
I am bound to confess, upset all the prejudices 
which, in common with my brother painters, I 


are we to think of the canopied figures which (on 
the Continent more particularly) were arranged 
within the soffit mouldings of the grand portals ? 
In these cases, the canopies, figures and all, toss 


| entertained against cleaners and restorers, I 
,certainly selected the pictures from the mass 
in his lordship’s possession, and endeavoured, 
without sacrificing important pictures, to do jus- 
tice to the architect, Mr. Daukes.” 


over towards the apex in a manner which agrees 
but little with Mr. Planché’s views, but which is 
familiar enough to the student of Medizval sculp- 
ture. THE SHADE oF STOTHARD. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE CANYNGES Socrery, 
BRIsToL.—This excellent society, says last Satur- 
day’s Bristol Mirror, established for the purpose 
of aiding in the work of the restoration of the 
church of St. Mary, Redcliff, held its eleventh an- | 
niversary on Wednesday last. The event was, as | 
usual, duly observed. The bells of the old church 
rang forth joyous peels; a fine sermon was preached | 
to an attentive congregation; collections were | 
made; a banquet was provided and partaken of | 
by a large and fashionable assemblage; speeches 
were made, and reports read. But, in spite of all | 
this, the unpleasant fact that the society was 
largely in debt would obtrude its presence in all | 
the day’s proceedings. Indeed, the working mem- 
bers of the society (the restoration committee) 
have been so enthusiastic in their labours that 
they have involved the society in debt to the ex- | 
tent of 5007. We hope, continues the Mirror, 
that the public will relieve the society, and enable 
it to prosecute its object with increased power and 
energy. The Restoration Committee have pub- 
lished a resumé of what has hitherto been at- 
tempted and carried out, hoping, by so doing, to 
mark, as it were, a starting-point for renewed 
exertion. At the banquet the president an- 
nounced that he had received letters from the 
Dean of Bristol, Mr. Miles, M.P., Mr. Bright, and 
others, apologising for the absence of the writers, 
and inclosing donations, to show that, although 
absent, the writers had not forgotten the society 
and its objects. The president also stated that he 
had received a kind note from Lady Haberfield, in- 
closing 5/. The president then gave some inter- 
esting particulars as to the church and its res- 
toration, and Alderman Proctor read the society’s 
report, from which it appears they have 127 sub- 
scribers, paying 1817. 16s. and that last year 
donations of 1887. had been contributed, making 
the total 3697. 16s. A further sum of 300/. had 
been expended towards the restoration of the south 
clerestory,. 

BIRMINGHAM Scnoor oF ArT.—The classes of 
the Birmingham School of Art re-assembled for 
the autumn session in the rooms provided by the 
Midland Institute in the upper floor of their 
building. These rooms, though neither so large 
nor so lofty as those hitherto occupied in New- 
street, and having the disadvantage of approach 
by means of a lofty flight of steps, are perhaps on 
the whole better adapted for the purpose than the 
latter. The lighting, however, is very bad,—the 
exigencies of the external facade requiring all the 
windows to be nearer to the floor than to the 
ceiling ; while ventilation, we are told, has been | 
forgotten, an important thing in a school of art 
crowded as the school at Birmingham is at night, 
and having a very large amount of gas burning. 
We think it much to be regretted that the 
authorities of the Birmingham school have not 
rather followed the example at Sheffield, and 
erected a building specially constructed for a 
school, and properly arranged for the purposes of 
study in all branches of the fine and industrial arts. 

THe Wortnine Boarp oF HEALTH AND 
THEIR ConTRACTS.—The Worthing Board of 
Health having pleaded, in the action brought 
against them for a balance of 1,100/. due to 
Messrs. Frend and Hamill on their contract for 
draining the town of Worthing, what the judges 
characterized as the “scandalous and dirty plea,” 
that the work done was on a contract agreement 
which was “not sealed,” a defence which, 
being good in law, the judges could not 
resist; some printed warfare has since been 
going on between the parties; the last phase 
of which appears to be a pamphlet now be- 
fore us, titled, in reference to Punch’s joke about 
the swindling town of Worthless, “The Worthless 
Board exposed ; being a counter-statement in re- 
ference to the Defence by the Worthing Local 
Board of Health, in the action of Frend and 
another v. Dennett ; addressed to the Honest Rate- 
payers and Visitors of Worthing. By Frend and 
Hamill” (Rayner and Hodges, Fetter-lane). In 
this pamphlet the contractors deny what the 
Worthing Board had previously alleged, that their 
engineer, Mr. Rawlinson, had arbitrated the 
question, deciding against the contractors’ claim. 
It is also stated that the Worthing Board | 
had remorselessly enforced payment in full of their | 
costs in the abortive action, amounting to 150/. 
not even allowing the trifling set-off confessedly | 
owing of 60/7. for private house-drainage, all the 
other house-drainage having been taken from the 
contractors, to whom they had agreed by their 
contract to give it, and handed over to Mr. Raw- 
linson’s local assistant, or resident engineer, “ an 
auctioneer, undertaker, and small builder, at 
Worthing.” Messrs. Frend and Hamill state that 
they hope to obtain a remedy in Chancery. 

















Hovsrs to BurN.—The accounts of the recent! INFLUENCE oF Art.—In adc i 
fire at the Sun newspaper office, state, that | of the School of Design, at ren pr Pee tem ag 
although the front bad been modernised, the rear prizes in the Edinburgh National Gallery, Sir 
of the premises was ancient, and so combustible John Stuart Forbes referred to the euhennia 
that although the persons engaged on the works | able for general improvement by the extended 
managed by means of great difficulty to escape, | cultivation of art among ourselves. Although the 
so rapid was the progress of the flames that not a | heathen poet had long ago proclaimed that it sof- 
book, document, or other matter could be saved | tened the manners, and prevented man from be- 
from the premises. It will be found, on examina- coming brutal, it had been reserved for the present 
tion, that many of the houses at the back of the age fully to recognise and act upon the principle 
Strand, which present to the thoroughfare new that the love of what was physically beautiful in 
and substantial fronts, are in the rear in the same nature and art was generally accompanied by a 


| condition as the house just mentioned. The north delicate refinement of temperament, eschewing 


part of the Strand, which has Holywell-street and what was degrading and disgusting, so that the 
Wych-street at its back, although of some interest Christian philosopher and philanthropist could 
as a relic of old London, is a place of great danger ; | cordially co-operate in the wholesome culture of 


| most of the houses are of timber, and as dry as_ intellectual power with the object of political and 


touchwood. The divisions between house and social renovation. In this country the two great 
house are insufficient ; and the ravages of a fire modifying engines of progress at present might be 
here might be attended with the most serious considered the increase of machinery, which, by 
results. It is not our object to create unnecessary relieving vast numbers of the community from 
alarm, but it would, undoubtedly, be a wise pre- manual operations, rendered it imperative on them 
caution for all who sleep in those ancient habita- to cultivate their intellect so as to make them 
tions, to have the means of escape at hand, for a useful to the community in positions where the 
few minutes would be sufficient to wrap one of these higher powers were brought into play. The second 


wooden houses in flames from top to bottom. In was the facility of communication, which, by 


other parts of London which the great Fire did bringing our colonies as well as foreign countries 
not reach, there are groups of wooden houses, more closely into connection with us, widened the 
some of them completely surrounded by those of field of employment, and opened channels for 
more modern date, and thickly populated, which sudden alterations in position, for the advantages 
are as dangerous as these just mentioned. The of which every man should endeavour to prepare 
entrances to some of those blocks of old buildings, himself. In that preparation, next to sound prin- 
are so narrow that the ordinary fire-escapes are | ciples, nothing was perhaps more important than 
useless. a well-grounded and well-applied knowledge of 
Gas.—At a recent meeting of the directors of the Fine Arts. Drawing was now justly considered 
the Sheerness New Gas Company, the contract of as the best introduction to the essential acquisi- 
6,910/. for the erection of works, and for laying tion to the art of writing, but the correctness of 
main and service pipes, was signed, the contractors eye and hand attained by its acquirement rendered 
being Messrs. Atkins and Son. The Hertford it in other respects of the utmost importance in 
Company, at their second annual meeting, lately | the business of life. 
held, declared a dividend of 7} per cent. The | PaTENTs AND PATENTEES.—The report of the 
Worcester Company have just declared a dividend Commissioners of Patents for last year has just 
of 7 per cent. per annum for the last half-year. | been issued, and states that the number of appli- 
At the gasworks of Messrs. Whitworth, Lud- | cations for provisional protection recorded within 
denden Foot, near Halifax, a meter, or holder, | the year 1857, was 3,200; the number of patents 
42 feet in diameter and 21 feet deep, had recently | passed thereon 2,028; the number of specifica- 
been erected, and its tank leaking, a number of | tions filed in pursuance thereof, 1,976; and the 
men had been employed for some days to raise | number of applications lapsed or forfeited, the 
the holder by screws, so that the inside of the | applicants having neglected to proceed for their 
tank might be lined with iron. Scaffolding was | patents within the six months of provisional 
fixed at the top from pillar to pillar; but suddenly | protection, 1,172. The number of applications 
the gasholder fell, bringing down with it scaffold, | recorded within the first six months of the present 
girders, and two of the large pillars. A man was | year (1858) was 1,474; therefore, estimating the 
fearfully cut and bruised, and others had narrow | total number for the year at about 3,000, a 
escapes. Considerable damage was done to the | decrease of about 200 on the whole year may be 
gasholder and the masonry.—— The whistling | anticipated. 
noise and flaring of light, from unequal pressure | Sussex ArcHmOLoGIcAL Socrety.—The an- 
on the supply from the street mains, are said to | nual meeting of this thriving society took place at 
be remedied by a patented invention of Mr.| Bayham Abbey and Tunbridge Wells, on Thurs- 
Young, of Bow-lane, Cheapside, called the “ Im- | day in last week, and, as usual, attracted a large 
proved Economic and Safety Gas Regulator and | number of the gentry, clergy, and archwologists 
Escape Detector,” which, it is said, has been in-|of the county, as- well as ladies. On their 
troduced into several Government offices, prisons, | arrival at the place of rendezvous, they were 
hospitals, mercantile houses, and private dwellings, | courteously received by the proprietor of 
Tue NeEwcasTLE SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES, Bayham, the Marquis Camden, who had kindly 
which annually devotes a day or two to a country undertaken the presidency of the meeting, 
excursion, with the double purpose of giving recrea- and conducted the visitors over the grounds 
tion to its members and of prosecuting their fa- 204 ruins of the abbey. The indefatigable Mr. 
vourite studies, resolved, says the local Courant, Beresford Hope, M.P- described the abbey, and 
upon this year visiting Flodden and its neigh- luncheon was afterwards partaken of in the man- 
hood. Tuesday and Wednesday in the past week | Sion and the grounds. The business meeting of 
were devoted to this excursion. The members on the day was then held amidst the ruins, but no 
Tuesday left Newcastle by the early train to the Teport was read. The society, Mr. Blencowe 
north, a saloon carriage being placed at their dis- stated, now comprises nearly 750 members. The 
posal by the courtesy of the railway company. Rev. G. M. Cooper read a paper on the history of 
Arrived upon the spot, and on an elevated site Bayham. The greater number of those present 
commanding the battle-field, Mr. Robert White then went to Tunbridge Wells, where about 300 
read a paper which, at the request of the society, re-assembled in the Riding-school, and had dinner 
he had prepared for the occasion. The party there, the Marquis Camden in the chair. 
afterwards took up their night’s quarters at Corn-| LITERARY AND ARTISTIC CopYRIGHT.—A com- 
hill. Wednesday’s excursion was devoted to Mil- | mittee has been formed at Brussels, for the pur- 
field, Kirk Newton, Yethering Bell, the camps at | pose of organising a congress to discuss the sub- 
Doddington, Humbleton-hill, and Wooler. ject of literary and artistic copyright. ; 
WorkMen’s Dinner. — We have found it un-| AccrDENTS.—Two men engaged in sinking a 
desirable to record the occurrence of all the well at Kirkby-in-Ashfield, Nottinghamshire, on 
annual dinners now so general at this season of Monday before last, fell as they descended, one 
the year, but at the request of several readers, | after the other, and were taken up quite dead, 
would mention one which took place on Saturday from the effects of foul air which had accumulated 
last, when 350 of the workmen in the employ of| in the bottom of the well.——About 50 feet of 
the executors of the late Mr. T. Cubitt, of the east temporary bridge at Sunderland has 
Grosvenor-road, met at the Rye-house. After | tumbled down: the wall was pushed over, the 
dinner, the chairman (Mr. Dines), with appropriate { timber-work and piles displaced, and an immense 
speeches, gave, with other toasts, ‘The Executors | quantity of débris deposited on the open space 
of the late Mr. Thomas Cubitt, and success to the | east of the wall. The water-pipe which crosses 
building trade,” which was accompanied with | the bridge has burst near the same spot more than 
musical honours, in a good style by some of the | once, and it is believed that so much water sent 
workmen. After having amused themselves at through the earthwork and sand, caused them to 
various games in the grounds, they again assembled | expand; and the water, forcing its way down 
in the hall, where tea (suggested by Mrs. Cubitt), | among the stone-work and deposit of which this 
was provided, and then they returned to town well portion of the structure is composed, caused the 
satisfied with the day’s pleasure. | mischief. 
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Tire tate Mr. Brornertoy. — The effort to 
raise a memorial to the memory of the late Joseph 
Brotherton, M.P. for Salford, resulted in a sub- 
scription amounting to 2,550/. out of which it was 
determined to raise a statue in the Peel-park. 
The cost of this statue, which was inaugurated on 
the 5th inst. as already intimated, leaves a balance 
of 8007. which is to be invested with the inten- 
tion of applying the annual proceeds to the pur- 
chase of books for the Péel-park Free Library, the 
Working Men’s College, and the Pendleton 
Mechanics Institute. The statue is a full length 
figure in bronze, modelled by Mr. Noble, and cast 
by Messrs. Robinson and Cottam, of the Pimlico 
Works, London. It is about 9 feet 5 inches high, 
and the likeness is considered striking. 

Rartway Marrers.—There is to be a new 
station at Dumfries. The main building and 
wings extend 206 feet in length. There is to be 
a covered verandah the whole length of the 
station. At the north end of the station-house is 
a covered shed, 200 feet long by 40 feet wide. 
A wooden viaduct at Bubwith, on the Selby and 
Market Weighton branch of the North-Eastern 
Railway, has been totally destroyed by fire, from 
red hot cinders, it is believed, falling from an 
engine on some portions of the timber which pro- 
truded through the gravel of the roadway. | 





“Srop Turer !”—In Berwickshire a new power 
has been given, says a local paper, to the county 
police in the shape of a powerful telescope, which 
is slung round the shoulder, and folds to a length 
of not more than 6 inches, but has the power of 
distinctly viewing several miles of country. 
Truly science is being brought to bear on thief- 
catching in a manner which Jonathan Wild, or 
even 'fownsend, little thought of. By photo- 
graphic portraits, and the means of producing 
| numerous copies, we can by swift railway trains 
| have faithful likenesses of offenders sent from 
Land’s End to John O’Groat’s house, and to the 
police-stations throughout the breadth of the land 
| The electric telegraph blockades the sea-ports of 
{the coast to the culprit; and if by skill or for- 

tune he effect an escape, follows him to distant 
lands. The old-fashioned bloodhounds, hues and 
cries, and other means of former days, were insig- 
nificant in comparison with the systems now at 
work. It has been proposed that the electric 
telegraph should be employed in concentrating 
the means of information throughout the metro- | 
politan police ; and considering the power which | 
| this would give, it seems extraordinary that it | 
should have been so long delayed. The present | 
plan of conveying information requires immediate | 
attention throughout the whole of the police, and | 





Institution oF Mecwanrcan EnGInrers.—/is slow in comparison with what could be ar- | 
The general meeting of the members of this in-| ranged by means of electricity; thousands of, 
stitution was held on the 28th ult. at the house of pounds might be saved if the same principle were | 
the institution, Newhall-street, Birmingham, Mr. properly applied, too, in connection with the 
John Penn, President, in the chair. A consider-| engines of the fire-brigades. At any rate, as re- 
able number of new members were elected. The| gards the police establishments, he will need to 
first paper read was “On Wood Bearings as applied be an active thief who will escape the lightning 
to the Shafts of Screw Steam-vessels,” by the | swiftness of the law of 1858. 

President. The next “On a new Dynamometer | The NEW Roman Catnorrc CEMETERY OF 
and Friction-break,” by Mr. William Froude, of | St. Mary, KrnsaLi-Green.—Thirty acres of land, 
Darlington ; and the last was a “ Description of a | Says the Lamp, have been purchased by the 
Compressed Air Forge Hammer,” by Mr. Charles | administrators of the Secular Clergy Common | 
Beyer, of Manchester. The meeting then ter- | Fund, a portion of which is now enclosed, and | 
minated, and afterwards a model was exhibited of | being drained and laid out in accordance with the 
Mr. Picking’s self-acting boiler-feeder, for the | regulations prescribed by the Secretary of State, | 
purpose of feeding steam-boilers by a condensing | to form a cemetery at the west end of the metro- | 
apparatus, regulated in its action by the level of polis, and a temporary chapel has already been 

the water in the boiler. The next meeting of the | placed upon the ground. On July 7th the works 

institution is to be held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, at | were commenced for the erection of a mortuary | 
the end of the present month. |chapel, capable of containing more than 150 | 

Fatat ACCIDENT at THE LicENsED Victvat.- | persons, and with a sanctuary adapted for funeral | 
tERs’ AsyLuM.—On the 31st ult. about half af | ceremonies. From the lower part of the chapel an | 
hour after the men who are engaged in the eree- | entrance leads into cloisters, which give access to | 
tion of the new buildings had returned from | catacombs, ranging both under the cloisters and | 
breakfast, a stonemason lost his life here. The | under the mortuary chapel itself, These catacombs | 
stone mouldings were being raised to the top of | have been arranged according to ancient Christian | 
the houses, a height of nearly 25 feet, when sud-| precedent, into separate recesses formed by stone | 
denly one of the stones fell off from the ledge on | slabs, to be sealed by the inscription tablet. The | 
which it was temporarily resting, its weight | cloisters above are designed to receive the memo- | 
sweeping away the scaffolding, and carrying away | rials erected to departed friends; and the deco- 
with it the unfortunate man whose life has been | rations of the mortuary chapel are devised to 
thus lost. include also suitable funeral monuments. The 

Topacco-sMoKING. — Your correspondent, “ A | chapel ec::ists of a porch, a simple nave and apse, 
Wayfarer,” who writes on the subject of the | with plain bell arch and piers rising from its west | 
tobacco-duty, falls into an error when he reckons | front, the gable of which displays an extended | 
that all the tobacco paid duty on in London | stone cross, dividing by its stem a couplet of single- 
is consumed there. He states that more than | light windows, while a cireular window forms the 
2,000,000/, out of the 5,000,000/, is paid in London, | nimbus of its upper part. The vault of the apse 
while the population is only about one-tenth | is formed internally into a plain semi-dome, to be 
of the whole kingdom. From this one would | covered with mural painting after the manner of 
conclude that Londoners were three times as great | the ancient Roman sanctuaries. In the centre of 
smokers as their country cousins. The fact, | the ground a large stone cross is to be erected. At 
however, is, that London is a great source of the entrance from the Harrow-road, which adjoins 
supply to the country,—sufficiently so to restore | the ground of the General Cemetery Company, a 
the balance between the population and the con- | lodge and office will be placed. Mr. Samuel J. 
sumption.—ANOTHER WAYFARER. | Nicholl is the architect. The contractor is Mr. 


GREEN PareR-HANGINGS.—A few months ago | George Smith, of Pimlico. 





[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


SELF-COILING CONVOLUTED SHUTTERS.—The utility of 
Revolving Shutters for closing windows and other open. 
ings is universally acknowledged; but the cost has 
hitherto prevented their general adoption. Messrs. 
CLARK and CO, of 15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn, have 
recently introduced a new Self-coiling Revolving Shutter, 

| which, in addition to being one-half the expense, has the 
| advantage of being remarkably simple, and consequently 
less liable to get out of order. All the complicated gear. 
| ing apparatus is dispensed with : there are neither wheels, 
| shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights, to become deranged. 
| The Patent Self-coiling Shatter is composed of laths in 
| metal or wood, which are connected by bands, or strips of 
| tempered steel, that form the connection between the laths, 
| and also cause them to coil, or roll themselves up intoa 
circular space, above, below, or cneither side of the win- 
| dow: grooves are formed in which the ends of the laths 
| slide, and when the shutters are closed, keep the springs 
| Straight: the springs also counterbalance the weight of 
the shutters, which are opened and closed with the greatest 
facility. We are disposed to think they will be largely 
used, both for shop-fronts and private houses. Much of 
| the difficulty now often found in providing shutters for 
large bow windows may be obviated by their use, without 
extra cost.—From the Builder, June 26th, 1858. 





TENDERS. 


For building warehouse, factory, and shaft, at West 
Ham, for Messrs. Lorsant and Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Messrs. Ives, architects, Halifax : — 





00 
Carter 0 0 
T’Anson 00 
Piper 0 0 
Myers.. o 0 
Cooper 00 
Pritchard 0 0 
Patrick 6 0 
| Re pnb wepeceacpene ° 9 0 
Higgs 00 
Hocken 0 06 


For a church at Egham. Mr. E. B, Lamb, architect, 
Quantities supplied :— 


Patman and Co. ......... eee £2,091 0 0 
Dove Brothers...... FB 8 eee 1,955 0 0 
IGE, oo seve cs ere cdveeeas 1,949 0 0 
Lane and Lewis .....0.-5.+0e 1,808 0 0 
Trollop and Son 1,888 0 0 
Oades and Son (accepted)...... 1,817 0 0 
Mille and Bon ...ccciscsscoccs 1,747 0 0 


For alterations and additions to a house in Oatland’s 
Park, for Mr. G. Virtue. Mr. Allom, architect. Quan- 
tities by Mr. Chas. Sewell :— 


Brown. ....++++ bra nvescdcows . £2,004 0 0 
LOWTATICE oc creer ccccceesencs 1,982 0 6 
Camtntdiccaccntaeesanee wipceigchioiie 1,952 0 0 
Childs Son and Martin........ 1,894 0 0 
Patman, Kingston .accepted).. 1,887 0 0 
For the Egham cemetery. Mr. T. C. Capes, architect :— 
WRG 5 ssc x Acces dvesaae £1,669 0 90 
Speakman and Haines ........ 1,613 0 90 
Barton ......66s osnaesepeveue 1,430 0 0 
Mills and Som .....02..cesece00 1,305 0 0 
Oades and Son (accepted) .... 1,130 0 0 


For alterations and repairs at the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland, 42, Old Broad-street, Mr. N. TF. Randall, archi- 
ect :— 


Littio em BOR wo< ones ncvccoecs £1,525 0 0 
CUE OO GO. nce cicnescanpees 1,330 0 0 
WROM op vesdec sedewes iateneee 1,297 0 0 
Arnold (accepted) ............ 1,275 0 0 





For new chancel and vestry, St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Blaydon. Mr. J. E. Watson, architect, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Quantities were supplied :— 


Masonry. 
Gibson and Stewart ........... - £3038 16 6 
T. Wilson and Co. ..... jcteeones 270 0 
Cuthbert Gardner .........+.- eos MR:-4 -0 
Daniel Ferguson........+++. eee ee 6 
William Foggin .........0.005. 24710 0 
Thomas March ...........00. - 164160 0 

Carpentry. 
Waite and Howard.........+....€139 O@ 06 
John Nicholson ......+.. os caine 129 10 © 
T. Wilson and Co. ......eeeeeess 98 0 0 
John Daws ..... ech bien Kenegeave 98 0 6 
Robert Curry ......cceeseceeces 95 14 0 


considerable alarm was felt by the public, arising 
from the appearanee in the Times of a letter 
strongly denouncing the use of green paper- 
hangings, from their alleged poisonous influences 
by being coloured with arsenite of copper. The 
subject was accordingly brought under the notice 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, who 
have just issued their report of a thorough investi- 
gation into the matter, and, from the experiments 
made by Mr. Phillips, it is said to have been de- 
moustrated that the alarming statements which 
have been made on this subject are without foun- 
dation. Mr. Phillips says, that he and his family 


occupied a sitting-room three years, the walls of | the various treasurers, making the actual expendi- 


which were covered with paper laden with arse- 
nite of copper, and experienced not the slightest 
ill effect from it. 

“Fever NuRsERIES :” Doust-nEaps.—Sir: Let 
this be understood in order to its immediateamend- 
ment. About Vauxhall we cannot get our dust 
removed without paying for it. What is the con- 
sequence? It is allowed to accumulate till they 
have something to take worth paying for. Haif 
a dozen houses will fill a cart on this system: the 


inj og consequences to health I need not dilate 
on.—J. J. 


Vatvr or SusurBan Lanp.—At a sale by 
auction, by Mr. Murrell; on Tuesday, among other 
lots, was a plot of land at the corner of the 
Junction-road, Upper Holloway, which realized at 
the rate of about 5,500/. per acre. 

County Rares.—An abstract of the account 
of the county rate for the year ending Michaelmas, 
1857, has been printed by order of the House of 
Commons. In England the total value of the pro- 
perty assessed is close on 65,000,000/. ; the total 
amount of rates levied is nearly 2,000,000/; the 
disbursements are, however, less than this by 
219,904/. which balance remains in the hands of 


ture 1,785,0967.. The total cost of gaols, ke. is 
355,022/.: of prosecutions, 145,4697.—500,4911. ; 
over half a million for prisons and prosecutions ! 
The property assessments for Middle- 





sex amount to ........... steeivilec ces £8,427,336 
For Lancashire ......... coecesscssecseecss 0,909,666 
15,336,991 


These figures show that the two great seats of in- 
dustry and close population alone pay nearly one- 
fourth of the county rates levied on the whole 
kingdom. She 





Wood and Son, ....,0-sseeecees 





Other works small in amount. 


For repairs at No. 206, Upper-street, Islington, Mr. 
Widdows, architect 


Wagstaff and Son ..........+--€165 0 0 


148 0 0 


For alterations at the Shaftesbury Arms, Shaftesbury- 
street, New North-road. Mr. Widdows, architect .— 








For building two houses for Messrs. Wilson, London- 
road, Mr. W. Berriman, architect :— 
No. I Esti- | No. 2 Esti- {| Total includ- 
mate. mate. ing Drains. 
4.e. Gi @ tw. & é s.d. 
Crawley ...... 768 16 6 | 89216 6 1,678.13 0 
Henshaw...... 748 0 O | 861 © © } 1,620 15 0 
Colis and Co...| 735 0 0 | 937 0 0 1,588 0 6 
Wardle F 
Baker ......} 7 0 0 {801 0 0 1,523 0 0 
Fisher ........| 681 3 9 | 77819 3 | 1,46713 0 
Thompson ....| 678 0 @ 75 0 @ 1,463 0 @ 
Booth .......+} 700 0 0 73i 0 @ 1,431 0 6 
Cook .,.....++.| 630 0 0 | 740 0 © } 1,382 0 0 
Wells......+++0} 640 0 0 | 740 0 © | 1,380 0 0 
Tarrant........| 600 6 6 |'700 @ © | 1,311 17 0 
Thorniliand Sen) 
(accepted)..../ 457-0 0 | 659 6 @ | 1,13 8 0 
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